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COOK BOOKS 



For the outdoor enthusiast, 
and those who like to flavor 
their life with the unusual 




ROUGHING IT EASY by Dlan Thomas, puts 
the fun back into camping with easy and 
economical ways to prepare foods, equip a 
campsite and organize a camping trip. Pa- 
perback, 203 pages, S5.95. 

AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by 
Carolyn Neilharnmer. Original Indian plants 
used lor foods, medicinal purposes, etc., de- 
scribed, plus unusual recipes Large format, 
191 pages, profusely illustrated, $4.95. 

DUTCH OVEN COOK BOOK by Don Holm. 

New and exciting culinary adventures In 
Dutch Oven cooking. Heavy paperback, 106 
pages. S3. 95. 

CACTUS COOK BOOK compiled by Joyce L. 
Tate. An excellent selection of recipes that 
emphasize their edible or potable qualities. 
Also includes chapter on Food Preservation. 
Paperback, 127 pages, $2.00, 




SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and 
Myrtle Holm. How to make a sourdough 
starter and many dozens of sourdough re- 
cipes. Paperback, 136 pages, illus., $3.95. 



CROCKERY COOKERY by Mable Hoffman. 

262 tested slow-cooker recipes. Contains 
Consumer's Guide to various pots, tempera- 
ture charts and details on how the recipes 
work with each pot. 176 pages lllus., $4.95. 



ARIZONA COOK BOOK by At and Mildred 
Fischer. Unusual recipes for Indian cooking, 
Mexican dishes, Western specialties. Unique 
collection. Paperback, 142 pages, $3.00. 

Add 25c per order lor postage/ handling 
California residents please add 6% Sales tax 

Send check or money order today to 



Books for 
Desert 



Headers 



All books reviewed are available through the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop. Please add 25c per 
order for handling and California residents must 
include 6% stale sales tax. 




Magazine Book Shop 



P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, Calilornia 92260 



THE CAVE 
PAINTINGS 
OF BAJA 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great 
Murais of 
an Unknown People 

By Harry Crosby 

The Cave Paintings of Baja California 
is the first definitive book on the art of 
prehistoric people which has long been 
neglected by historians, archaeologists 
and artists 

It presents a tantalizing disclosure of a 
sweeping panorama of great murals exe- 
cuted by an unknown people in a land 
which has barely been penetrated by 
modern man. 

The author, Harry Crosby, has explor- 
ed the mountain ranges of this isoated 
and starkly beautiful land for more than 
five years, traveling much of the time by 
muleback. He writes: 

"In the sierras of central Baja Califor- 
nia, hidden by a most forbidding terrain, 
thousands of brilliant paintings survive 
in caves and shelters. Here a prehistoric 
people created giant images, they laid 
down their brushes and disappeared, 
their art was lost to sight and their exis- 
tence was reduced to the breath of a 
legend." 

The book contains 40 pages of color 
reproductions of some of the finest of the 
cave paintings, two double-spread con- 
temporary paintings reproducing origin- 
al art work, and 70 sketches of figures 
which appear in various colors on cave 
walls in four different mountain ranges. 



The photographic work was V 

Crosby, a professional photographer and 
educator, who has spent much of his life 
in Mexico and speaks the language 
fluently. The Cave Paintings of Baja 
California is a sequel to his previous vol- 
ume, The King's Highway in Baja Cali- 
fornia , 

While the King's Highway traces the 
original mission road, or El Camino 
Real, the length of Baja California, The 
Cave Paintings reaches back beyond the 
natives who were there when the first 
European arrived. What happened to 
them is lost in antiquity, but this book is 
proof of their prolific existence, and the 
paintings they left behind are becoming 
a treasure of Mexico. 

Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, 174 
pages, $18.50. 



MINES 
OF THE 
MO j AVE 




By Ron and 
Peggy Miller 



Mines of the Mojave covers the num- 
erous mining districts running across the 
upper Mojave Desert from Tropico, west 
of the town of Mojave, to Mountain Pass, 
a little west of the Nevada border. 

Except for those of Calico and Rands- 
burg, most of these mines are littie 
known, yet provide interesting jaunts for 
the visitor who does not wish to drive too 
far from the metropolitan centers. Many 
others may be reached by a short side 
trip from the Los Angeles-Las Vegas 
highway. 

These include, in addition to the old 
gold and silver mines, the now very im- 
portant "non-mettalics" such as borax, 
talc, soda-ash and the TV-fluors of the 
Mountain Pass region. 

Paperback, 67 pages, $2.50. 



WHERE TO 
FIND GOLD 
IN THE 

MOTHER LODE 
By }ames Klein 



James Klein, author of Where to Find 
Cold in Southern California and Where 
to Find Cold in the Desert, has now 
added Where to Find Cold in the Mother 
Lode to his series. 
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Mndm equipment enables the pre- 
sent day prospector to garner the wealth 
of gold left behind by the restless early 
miners who would leave a good claim 
and head for the new "diggins" when- 
ever word spread of some new rich find. 
The early mining methods were also ex- 
tremely wasteful. Knowledgeable min- 
ing men of the era estimated that only 20 
to 30 percent of the gold was recovered 
from the ores in the first years of quartz 
mining. 

The hydraulic miners were no better 
and they admitted that 60 percent of the 
gold was being lost at the time. Add to 
this the new gold that had been washed 
down anew into the streams and creeks 
and the spots that had to be missed, and 
you can see that your chances of finding 
gold are still good. 

This book will guide you to the areas in 
which people are doing the best now. It 
will also give you the waybill to the many 
lest treasures of the Mother Lode. 

Author Klein includes the history of 
the Gold Rush, geology of the Mother 
Lode, significant events in the history of 
gold in the Mother Lode, and then starts 
you in the southern tip of the Mother 
Lode region, Madera County, where 
gold was first discovered in 1850 at 
Texas Flat. From there, the author takes 
you through the famous Mother Lode 
country, describing the various camps 
and supplying information on each, In 
addition to illustrating each area with an 
excellent map. 

There are chapters on How to Find 
Cold, Equipment Needed, How to Pan, 
Dredging, and How to Stake a Claim. 

Paperback, 121 pages, well illustrated 
with photos and maps, 54,95. 
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FOSSILS 

If you love to collect fossils, and you'd like fo find a lot more of 
them, you should start getfing the world's only magazine for 
fossil collectors. Subscribe now and you get a beautiful FREE GIFT... 



FOSSILS Magazine is the first and only magazine that's pub- 
lished specifically to help you find more fossils,. .to help you 
build a beautiful fossil col lection... and to help you find out 
more about the meaning of fossils. 

FOSSILS helps you find more fossils. Every issue gives you de- 
tailed maps ond digging information, showing you exactly 
where and how to find fossils in your port of the country— 
and throughout the rest of North America. Some of the world's 
most successful fossil hunters, including professional paleon- 
tologists, show you how they go about finding wonderful 
fossils of all Kinds,„and how you can do it, too. 

F05SILS shows you the most beautiful fossils in the world. 

Every issue is filled with spedocular pictures of the finest fos- 
sils from the best museum and private fossil collections in the 
world— many of them ptinted in superb full color. In your own 
home, you can enjoy a breathtaking show of the finest fossils 
ever found on earth. 

FOSSILS tells about trilobites, dinosaurs and eatly man. And 

hundreds of other ancient life forms, too. Every issue tal<es 
you on an exciting voyage back through millions of years, 
to show you in vivid detail the surprising creatures and strange 
worlds of past ages You'll see what your favorite fossils looked 
like in llfe...and find out the latest facts that scientists have dis- 
covered about them. 

FOS5ILS is scientific yet easy to read. Every issue is pacl-sd 
with many new and interesting faos, presented with complete 
scientific accuracy. And the professional paleontologists who 
write each article work closely with a team of professional 
writers— so FOSSILS is easy to read. Even young people con 
understand and enjoy it. 

FOSSILS guarontees your satisfaction -or your money back. 

If you aren't completely delighted with your first issue of 
FOSSILS, you con return it and receive a full refund of your 
money. 

FREE GIFT! SUBSCRIBE NOW AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 

THI5 4-FOOT-LONG FULL-COLOR POSTER SHOVING THE HISTORY 
OF LIFE ON EARTH -WORTH $6! This is the finest chart of its kind, 
created especially for FOSSILS and avoiloble nowhere else, it will 
sefl for $6 in museum shops later this year -but it's yours FREE when 
you send in your subscription now. 
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ACTUAL SIZE: 4 FEET LONG 




Send rodoy with check or money order ro; 

FOSSILS MAGAZINE P.O. Box 3510 Son Diego, California 92103 

Please enter o subscription to FOSSILS for rhe term I have indicated. 
□ 1 Year J12 □ 2 Years 121 noYeorsS29 
(You Save $3) (You Save 17} 

I enclose $ * 

* We do nor tnll sotecnoers. becouse rtiis would odd severoi dollars ro the cost of o 
subsaipfion Our subscriber fell us rhey prefer The lowest possible price instead 

FOSSILS is published quarterly (in April. July. October and January) 
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_5TATE. 



.ZIP- 



Deaont fossils ore embossed on 
the coven of oil Issues. 
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BOOKS OF 



Send orders to 
Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25c for postage & handling 



EXPLORING THE GHOST TOWN DESERT by 
Roberta Martin Starry. Colorful history of the 
Mojave Desert's Rand district In California. De- 
scribes the ghost towns, abandoned mine 
camps, freighter trails, Chinese camps and rock, 
bottle and relic collecting areas. Paperback, 
$1,95. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tlneau. The authors tells how his Interest In rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many— especially the complex pe- 
troglyphs— are historical accounts o1 actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

DESERT WILDLIFE by Edmund C. Jaeger is a 

series of Intimate and authentic sketches depict- 
ing the lives of native animals of our 
Southwestern deserts, from mammals to birds 
and reptiles, as well as many of the lesser desert 
denizens such as land snails, scorpions, mille- 
pedes and common Insects. Paperback, well Il- 
lustrated, 308 pages, $2.95. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 

stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc, 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads, Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Hardcover, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful illustrations, 207 pages, $10.95. 




JESSE JAMES WAS ONE OF HIS NAMES by 
Del Schrader [with Jesse James III], According 
to the author, Jesse James did not die as record- 
ed In history, but lived to a ripe old age. This 
book details the lively escapades Jesse was sup- 
posed to be Involved In following his attendance 
at "his own funeral." Interesting and exciting 
reading based on information supplied by Jesse 
James 111, executor of his grandfather's will. 
Hardcover, Illustrated with old photos, 296 
pages, index, $8.95, 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwlth. 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals: the history, lore and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, $3.95. 

LOST MINES OF ARIZONA by Harold Weight. 

Covers the Lost Jabonero, lost mines of the 
Trlgos, Buried Gold of Bicuner and others of 
southwestern Arizona. Paperback, $2.00. 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by M. M. Heymann. 

Features 68 species, all in beautiful four-color 
photographs. Descriptions are stated In simple, 
non-technical terms. Extensive text tells of their 
origins and life-styles today. Extremely useful 
book for all who enjoy watching and learning 
about wildlife. Paperback, 77 pages, $4.95. 
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GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
barger. A pioneer of the ghost town explorers 
and writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be 
glad to know this book is still available. First 
published in 1956, It is In its 7th edition. The 
fast-moving chronicle Is a result of personal in- 
terviews of old-timers who are no longer here to 
tell their tales. Hardcover, Illustrated, 291 
pages, $7.00. 

NAVAJO RUGS, Past, Present and Future by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, leg- 
ends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photographs. Paperback, $3.50. 




GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardls Fl*h«r 
and Opal Laurel Holmes. Few are better 
prepared than Vardis Fisher to write of the gold 
rushes and mining camps of the West. He brings 
together all the men and women, all the fascinat- 
ing ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
go to make up one of the most enthralling chap- 
ters in American history. 300 Illustrations from 
photographs. Large format, hardcover, boxed, 
466 pages, $17.95. 

OUR HISTORIC DESERT. Tho Story of the 
Anza-Borrego State Park. Text by Diana Lind- 
say, Edited by Richard Pourade. The largest 
state park in the United States, this book pre- 
sents a concise and cogent history of the things 
which have made this desert unique. The author 
details the geologic beginning and traces the 
history from Juan Bautista de Anza and early- 
day settlers, through to the existence today of 
the hugh park. Hardcover, 144 pages, beautiful- 
ly illustrated, $9.50. 

THE ROSE AND THE ROBE by Ted DeGrazla. 

Text and sketches tell of the travels of Fray Juni- 
pero Serra in California, 1769-1784. Tremendous 
history and art appeal. Large format, 25 
four-color Illustrations by DeGrazia, Hardcover, 
$11.75. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for 
finding towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $7.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESERT by 
James Klein Is a sequel to Where to Find Gold In 
Southern California. Author Klein Includes lost 
treasure tales and gem locations as he tells 
where to find gold In the Rosamond- Mohave 
area, the El Paso Mountains, Randsburg and 
Bar stow areas, and many more. Paperback, 112 
pages, $4.95. 



ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRY GOD by Care 
beth Laird. A fascinating true story of the 
author's marriages to anthropologist John Pea- 
body Harrington, the "angry god," and to the 
remarkable Chemehuevi Indian, George Laird. 
The appeal of this amazing memoir is so broad It 
has drawn rave reviews throughout the country 
and Is being hailed as a classic. Hardcover, 230 
pages, $8.95, 

HOW TO DO PERMANENT SANDPAINTING 
by David and Jean Villasenor. Instructions for 
the permanent adaptation of this age old ephe- 
meral art of the Indians of the Greater Southwest 
Is given including where to find the materials, 
preparation, how to color sand artificially, 
making and transferring patterns, etc. Also 
gives descriptions and meanings of the various 
Indian signs used. Well illustrated, paperback, 
34 pages, $2.50. 

GOLDEN CHIA by Harrison Doyle. This book Il- 
lustrates the great difference between the high 
desert chia, and the Mexican variety presently 
sold in the health food stores. It Identifies the 
energy-factor, a little-known trace mineral found 
only In the high desert seeds. Also Includes a 
section of vitamins, minerals, proteins, en- 
zymes, etc., needed for good nutrition. Referred 
to as "the only reference book In America on this 
ancient Indian energy food." 100 pages, illus- 
trated, Paperback, $4.75; Cloth Cover, $7.75. 




MEXICO GUIDE by Cliff Cross, All new, revised 
edition with excellent information on trailer 
parks, hotels, camping space; tips on border 
crossing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc., as 
well as the history, culture and geography. 210 
maps, 675 photos, 195 pages, $4.95. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynez D. Hasse. Extensive 
documentation and pertinent detail make this 
atlas a valuable aid to the student, scholar and 
everyone interested in the Golden State. 101 ex- 
cellent maps present information on the major 
faults, early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, routes to gold fields, the Butterfteid and 
Pony Express routes, CCC camps, World War II 
Installations, etc. Hardcover, extensive Index, 
highly recommended, $9.95. 

PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTH- 
WEST complied by Charles Shelton. Early days 
photo collection dating from 1860s to 1910 shows 
prospectors, miners, cowboys, desperados and 
ordinary people. 195 photos, hardcover, fine gift 
item, $12.50. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS [New 
Revised Edition] by John W. Robinson. Easy 
one-day and more rugged hiking trips into these 
historic California mountains. The 100 hiking 
trails are described in detail and Illustrated so 
you will not get lost. Heavy paperback, 257 
pages, $4.95. 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO THE COMMON AND 
INTERESTING PLANTS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Jeanette Coyle and Norman Roberts. 

Over 250 plants are described with 189 color 
photos. Includes past and present uses of the 
plants by aborigines and people in Baja today. 
Scientific, Spanish and common names are 
given. Excellent reference and highly recom- 
mended. 224 pages, paperback, $8.50. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An Illustrated, detailed, in- 
formal history of life in the mining camps deep 
in the almost inaccessible mourtain vastness of 
the Colorado Rockies. 58 towns are included as 
examples of the vigorous struggle for existence 
in the mining camps of the West. 239 pages, 
illustrated, end sheet map, hardcover, $7.95. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE COLORADO DESERT 
OF CALIFORNIA by Choral Pepper. Editor of 
Desert Magazine for six years, the author has 
used her research knowledge and first-hand ex- 
perience to compile this detailed and informative 
guide to the Colorado Desert. Trips also include 
historical background. Slick paperback, illustrat- 
ed, 12B pages, $2.95. 

WILY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Ernes- 
line Ray. Such women of the West as Belle 
Starr, Cattle Kate and Lola Montez weren't all 
good and weren't all bad, but were fascinating 
and contacting personalities, as researched by 
the author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, Illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $7.95. 




CALIFORNIA GOLD CAMPS, a Geographical 
and Historical Dictionary of Camps, Towns and 
Localities Where Gold Was Found and Mined, 
and ol Wayside Stations and Trading Centers, 
by Erwin G. Guddo. Includes 7 excellent maps, 
in addition to a List of Places by County, a 
Glossary and Bibliography. Highly recommend- 
ed. Hardcover, 467 pages, $19.50. 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry Dean 
Olsen. This book had to be lived before It could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
food and medication. Buckram cover, well illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of 96 4- 
color photos added. $5.95. 

MEXICO'S WEST COAST BEACHES by Al and 
Mildred Fischer is an up-to-date guide covering 
the El Golfo de Santa Clara to the end of the 
highway at Manzanlllo. Excellent reference for 
the out-of-the-way beaches, in addition to the 
popular resorts such as Mazatlan and Puerto 
Vallarta. Although traveling by motorhome, the 
Fischers also give suggestions fcr air, auto, ferry 
and train travel as well. Paperback, well illus- 
trated, 138 pages, $3.00. 



NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all o1 
Nevada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 
575 mining camps, many of which have been 
erased from the earth. The book contains the 
greatest and most complete collection of historic 
photographs of Nevada ever published. This, 
coupled with his excellent writing and map, 
creates a book of lasting value. Large format, 
700 photographs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15,00. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK by Wall 
Wheelock and Howard E. Gullck, formerly Ger- 
hard and Gullck's Lower California Guidebook. 

This totally revised fifth edition Is up-to-the-min- 
ute for the Trans pen insular paved highway, with 
new detailed mileages and descriptive text. Cor- 
rections and additions are shown for the many 
side roads, ORV routes, trails and little-known 
byways to the desert, mountain, beach and bay 
recesses. Folding route maps are in color and 
newly revised for current accuracy. Indispensa- 
ble reference guide, hardcover, 110.50. 




100 DESERT WILDFLOWERS by Natt Dodge. 

Each flower Is illustrated with a 4-color photo- 
graph and described in detail, where found, 
blooming period, etc. Habitats from sea level to 
4,000 feet. Slick paperback, 64 pages, $2.00. 

100 ROADSIDE WILDFLOWERS by Natt Dodge 

A companion book with the same format as 100 
Desert Wildllowers, this book lists 100 flowers 
found from 4,000 to 7,000-foot levels. Also has 
4-color photographs. Slick paperback, 64 pages, 
$2,00, 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW MEXICO by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynez D. Haase. Geographi- 
cal data, sites of preshistoric civilizations, events 
of history, first towns, stagecoach lines, historic 
trails, etc., are included in this comprehensive 
atlas. Excellent maps, index. Hardcover, highly 
recommended, $5.95. 

GOLD DIGGERS ATLAS by Robert Neil John- 
son. Maps covering the areas from California 
east to Texas and north to British Columbia 
show where gold has been found. Gives likely 
sites of "buried treasure tales" such as the Lost 
Breyfogle Ledge, Lost Adams Cave, Lost Arch 
Mine, Lost mule Shoe Gold, Lost Black Rock 
Silver and many more. Paperback, $3.00. 

CALIFORNIA YEARBOOK, Bicentennial Edi- 
tion. Contains 25 separate chapters covering all 
aspects of the state. Comprehensive index of 
names, places, topics and events. 400 pages of 
accurate, up-to-date Information and statistics. 
Large format, paperback, $4.95. 



California residents 

please add 
6% state sales tax 

Please add 25c for postage & handling 



DESERT PLANTS FOR DESERT GARDENS by 
Patricia Moorten and Rex Nevlne. Compiled for 
better understanding and appreciation of plants 
Indigenous to the desert region, Including pro- 
per design for desert gardens, container plants, 
pool areas and complete landscaping. Paper- 
back, Illustrated, 113 pages, $3.00, 

TIMBERLINE ANCIENTS with photos by David 
Muench and text by Darwin Lambert. Bristle- 
cone pines are the oldest living trees on earth. 
Photographer David Muench brings them to life 
in all their fascinating forms, and Lambert's 
prose is like poetry. One of the most beautiful 
pictorials ever published. An ideal gift. Large 
format, hardcover, heavy slick paper, 128 four- 
color photographs, 125 pages, $22.00. 

HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, H mrletta and Slim Bar- 
nard have put together ; selection of their trips 
throughout the West f< ,m their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Book' have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodg'.ig, meals, etc. Perfect for 
families planning weekends. Both books are 
large format, heavy paperback, 150 pages each 
and $2.95 each. Volume One covers California 
and Volume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico, 
WHEN ORDERING STATE WHICH VOLUME. 




THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW by Ruth 
Laughlin. "LaTules," an acknowledged queen 
of the monte carlo game In old Santa Fe, was ac- 
claimed not only lor her red hair, her silver slip- 
pers and diamond rings, but also for her daz- 
zling wit, which made even losers at her monte 
carlo table smile as she raked In their silver. 
Miss Laughlin has combined the historian's skill 
and the novelist's gift to unravel the truth about 
this legendary lady in a historical romance that 
has proven popular for nearly two decades. 
Hardcover, 360 pages, $4.95. 

INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardt. A 

guide and reference text of forever mysterious 
Death Valley, containing over 80 photographs, 
many In color. Included, too, are Entry Guides 
and Place Name Index for the convenience of 
visitors. Written with authority by an avid hiker, 
backpacker and rockcllmber. 160 pages, paper- 
back, $4.95. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out-of-print for years. Reproduced from the 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell Interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest, Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7,50. 
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I T HOME in the Rio Grande Valley, 
ig northward into New Mexico, Nevada, 
|| Colorado, Oklahoma and southward 
into Mexico, the beautiful little Texas 
whitetail is one of the smaller members 
of the Virginia deer clan. Dressed in 
southwest style, He's paler in color than 
his eastern and northern cousins. 

Like them, he prefers an open-glade- 
woods-edge location, but being such a 
highly adaptable fellow, can make a very 
good living in surprisingly arid environ- 
ments. Alert and nervous, Tex is a 
dainty feeder, stepping lightly, nibbling 
smilax, prickly pear,, cedar, mesquite, 
pausing frequently to sniff and listen, 
ever watchful. A past master of the Art 
of Instant Exit, he's off at the first 
inkling of danger, white tail hoisted, 
flashing a signal to others of his kind. 

Certainly the fast-footed deer roaming 
the Southwest today have come a long 
way from their ancient ancestor who ap- 
peared on the scene some 40 million 
years ago. No bigger than a jackrabbit, 
this old cud-chewer had five toes. He 
also had sharp canine teeth, but no 
antlers. The fancy headgear was added 
some 10 million years later, and in time 
the canine teeth went their way. 



Photos 
by 

George 
Bradt. 

Changes continued here and there in 
body size and form, until the deer trot- 
ting about the Pleistocene scenery a mil- 
lion years ago looked very much like to- 
day's whitetail. 

The speed and agility that is the deer 
tribe's trademark came with modifica- 
tions in the leg and five-toed foot. The 
deer today actually stands on just the 
tips of his fingers and toes — and only on 
the third and fourth at that, since the 
thumb and big toe have disappeared al- 
together and digits numbers two and five 
are so greatly reduced. Standing this 
way changes the foot posture and 
lengthens the leg, a prime requisite for 
speed. 

Speed is also built into the ankle with 
its forward and backward movement and 
its three-way tongue-and-groove joint 
that resists dislocation even under the 
shock of springing over rocky terrain. A 
whitetail's normal pace is a walk, trot or 
a run, the larger varieties hitting a speed 
of some 35 mph in a sprint, or 20-25 mph 
for longer distances. Great springing 
leaps covering 10-30 feet horizontally is a 
whitetail trick, as is high jumping; one 
captive neatly demonstrated this when 
faced with an &Vi foot fence. Tex, being 
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ana af the m&lkr models and hence 
shorter in leg stride, may not clock such 
impressive figures. 

Deer are herd animals. The behavior 
of the various members throughout the 
year is closely tied in with the state that 
papa's antlers happen to be in. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, this bony hardware 
ornamenting the heads of bucks is grown 
fresh each year, maturing just in time for 
the big fall rutting season They drop off 
at the end of this annual hoe-down. 

The team of J ,W. Thomas, R.M. Rob- 
inson and R.G. Marburger, looking into 
the affairs of Texas deer during a major 
drouth in their study area, had a fine 
chance to observe a good-sized herd that 
came in force to eat the food they pro- 
vided. It seems that here the social whirl 
is over by late January, the females be- 
ing no longer in a receptive mood, so the 
herd, which had come together for 
breeding, breaks up into smaller units. 
The adult males, fast becoming antler- 
less themselves, form bachelor groups of 
two to five individuals. The females 
gather into larger groups made up of the 




Above; 

Two 

fawns 
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reeding. 
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older does, yearling youngsters of both 
sexes and the current fawns. Also pres- 
ent in this particular Texas herd were a 
number of males who for some reason 
suffered from functional castration, and 
who failed to mature sexually. Near out- 
casts, they had their own groups which 
remained intact throughout the entire 
year. Usually more or less ignored by the 
others, their plight was worsened by the 
drouth conditions and food shortage. In 
the peck-order apparent at the feeding 
ground, they were at the very bottom, 
even below the more aggressive year- 
lings and fawns. 

With the coming of spring in Texas, 
food becomes more plentiful and by 
March, the normal gents in the herd, 
stimulated by hormones and the length- 
ening daylight hours, begin the long 
haul of acquiring new antlers. The bony 
racks form on permanent stumps located 
on the frontal bones of the skull. As they 
grow out and upward they consist of soft 
and spongy bone richly supplied with 
blood vessels and covered with skin and 
hair. The buck is termed "in velvet" at 
this stage and is a very nervous fellow 
indeed, avoiding trouble assiduously. 
His head is exceedingly tender, and he is 
in no shape to do battle. The main thing 
for him during the spring and summer 
months is to take in as much nutritional 
food as possible for the job of producing 
antlers makes heavy physiological 
demands. 



And what of the ladies meanwhile? 
They too are busy taking aboard as much 
nutritional food as possible, much of it, 
of course, going into the production of 
the coming fawns. Gestation takes about 
200 days, the new herd additions attired 
in spotted coats putting in their appear- 
ance along in June and July. 

Not much was known for a long time 
about the early days of deer youngsters 
beyond that the doe goes into seclusion 
at birth time hiding the fawns (the 
blessed event usually involves twins) in 
separate locations, and rejoining her old 
group with her new offsprings only after 
several weeks. Then biologists R.M. 
Jackson, M. White and F.F. Knowlton, 
dismayed by the 25-50 percent mor- 
tality among some Texas fawns, with the 
males being particularly hard hit, set 
about finding out what really goes on 
during the first crucial weeks of life. 
They captured a number of fawns, fitted 
them with radio transmitter collars, the 
pulse rate to indicate the degree of fawn 
activity. 

Only weighing some 3Vs pounds at 
birth, brand new Texas whitetails are 
smaller than their eastern and northern 
counterparts and their first few days the 
more chancey. Unless the doe has had 
good food, the fawns will be weak, and 
she may not have sufficient milk. Ad- 
verse weather conditions are very rough 
on the little fellows. Rest in bed for the 
Continued on Page 40 



U*zl GHOSTS 

Genoa, 



LOCATION: Genoa is located on Nevada 
State Highway 57 four miles west of U.S. Highway 
395 and eight miles northwest of Minden. 

o 

BRIEF HISTORY: In the Spring of 1850 a 
small group of Mormons left their homes in Salt Lake 
City to try their luck in the California gold fields. 
Some were traveling west to mine, others to trade. 
One of those who took goods to self was a 24-year-old 
named H.S. Beatie. He never quite made it to 
California. 

While traveling through the lush Carson 
Valley he found the spot for his trading post. He, and 
eight others in his party, stopped at a camp site in 
the shadow of the towering Sierra Nevada Mountains 
and built a crude log cabin and corral. The cabin was 
Nevada's first building. Beatie, and his companions, 
called the place Mormon Station. 

Mormon Station was located on one of the 
main emigrant trails to California's Mother Lode, 
and in the summer of 1850 the traffic through the 
Carson Valley was dense. Business at the trading 
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post was so good that Beatie, twice, had to cross the 
Sierras in order to replenish his supplies. With the 
arrival of fall, though, the opportunity to trade de- 
clined and the threat of heavy winter blizzards was 
enough to cause the Mormons to close down and re- 
turn to Salt Lake City. 

The following year a man name John Reese 
established a permanent store at Mormon Station. 
Small farms were established in the Carson Valley 
and Reese and the others set up a rather loose local 
government that brought a semblance of civilization 
to what was then known as western Utah. By 1854, 
though, the Territory of Utah exercised its authority 
and replaced the local government. Carson County 
was creatsd with Mormon Station as the county seat. 

I3y the spring of 1856, Mormon Station had 
become a real town with a saw mill, a blacksmith 
shop, and that true sign of progress, a post office. A 
man nam>5d Orson Hyde laid out a townsite and the 
place wa| renamed Genoa. 

t is little known that Virginia City's famous 
newspaper, the Territorial Enterprise, was started at 
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A reconstruction of 
Mormon Station's original log 
cabin and stockade is now used as 
a museum. Inside the cabin 
are displays of pioneer tools, guns, 
and old photographs. 
Within the stockade is a 
small picnic area. 
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but complement the jewelry or speci- 
mens being displayed. 

"It is really rather simple. Anyone can 
do it," Bob told us. Though his hobby 
has now become a family business, he 
was willing to share his methods with 
Desert's readers. 

Father of six, Bob's teenage sons, 
Barry, Larry and Terry assist him in alt 
but the final finishing of the mounts. 
"Wood gathering" is the most import- 
ant part of the project as not just any old 
wood will do. It must be roots from iron- 
wood trees which have been dead for five 
years or morel 

Bob and his boys make regular trips 
into the backcountry in search of speci- 
mens with interesting shapes. This is not 
an easy task and often several days are 
required to harvest the crops. Bob notes 
any trees which have recently died and 
keeps them in mind for later use. 

While an effort is made to collect 
similar sizes, the rough material is 
"shaped" by breaking off any unwanted 
sections. The amount of trimming de- 
pends upon the projected use for the 
specimens, 

The next step gives the roots a "drift- 
wood" finish. Bob has built a clever but 
simple device for tumbling his material 
—a 50-gallon drum, rigged to tumble 
slowly, Nothing is added. The specimens 
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THE ROCK COLLECTOR'S ingenuity 
has been sorely tested in his search 
for new and attractive ways to display 
handmade jewelry and outstanding 
mineral specimens. Bob Fuqua, of 
Wikieup, Arizona, has solved this prob- 



lem by combining nature's discards with 
her precious gems and minerals. 

Using carefully selected sections of 
dead ironwood root and applying plenty 
of elbow grease, he produces mounts 
which are not only extremely attractive 




Terry Fuqua 
holds a rough piece 
of ironwood root 
which will 
be finished into 
a beautiful display 
pedestal for 
minerals. The 
assorted roots 
behind him 
will be turned into 
jewelry stands, 
bracelet bars 
and candelabras. 




Ironwood 



by MARY FRANCES STRONG 
photos by Jerry Strong 



tumbling against one another etch and 
smooth to a semblance of driftwood- A 
hobbyist can obtain the same effect by 
the diligent use of a wire brush and a lit- 
tle water. Keep at it until you are satis- 
fied with the texture. 

The root sections are now washed, 
dried and the final finish applied. Any 
"dye and shine" shoe polish (natural or 
brown color) can be used. Rub it into the 
wood using an applicator or toothbrush. 
Let dry, then carefully hand-polish with 
a shoe brush or soft cloth. This process 
can be repeated to deepen the color de- 
sired. The base for your stand is now 
completed. 

The next step is to make holders (min- 
erals or jewelry) or bars for bracelets. 
Bob cuts slabs from limb or root sections 
approximately one-half inch thick and 
two to three inches in diameter. The bark 
edge is carefully wire brushed and one 
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side is sanded. Shoe polish and buffing 
provide the final finish. This method 
brings out the rings. Matched slabs are 
used on each stand and the effect is 
beautiful. 

A small hole is drilled into the under- 
side of each slab and into the base. Then 
a short section of brazing rod is inserted 
into the stand and glued in place to hold 
the slab above the base. Arrangement 
and number of slabs used can be varied. 

For a bracelet bar, a long limb section 
is cut to the desired length, then finished 
and mounted to a base as previously de- 
scribed. This is a very effective way to 
display several bracelets. 

The roots of Desert Ironwood (Olneya 



Bob selects 
the shape of his stand 
so it will show off 
the beauty of 
handcrafted jewelry. 
Indian jewelry shown 
is from the 
collection of 
k Georgia and 

~ Ed Stephens 

of Wikieup, Arizona. 



tesota) are particularly suited to this use. 
However, any unusual roots from other 
hardwood trees can be handled in the 
same manner— provided they are quite 
dry. 

For anyone unable to obtain ironwood 
or who prefers to buy them ready-made, 
Bob has a good selection from which to 
choose. Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to him at Box 935, 
Wikieup, Arizona 83560. 

We enjoyed meeting Bob and his 
family. We particularly admire those 
who can turn nature's discards into at- 
tractive and useful articles. A man of the 
desert, a miner and guide, Bob is also a 
skillful "Ironwood Artisan." □ 
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Pioneer prospector-rancher 
Bill Keys was King of the 
Desert Queen Ranch. 
National Park Service photo 
by Fred Mang, jr. 



Queen 
Ranch 



by GARY P. CARLSON 



THE TYPICAL prospector came to the 
California desert to chip away at bar- 
ren mountains and discover a for- 
tune. A few did. Most did not, and the 
marks of their passing have almost 
blended into the land. 

William F. Keys was as different from 
those itinerant prospectors as his Desert 
Queen Ranch was from their makeshift 
shanties. Keys lived on the Mojave Des- 
ert for 60 years in what is now Joshua 
Tree National Monument. The site he 
chose to homestead was a rock-bound al- 
cove at Hidden Valley and formerly a 
camp for cattle rustlers. It is located at 
the northwest end of the Monument, 15 
miles from the town of Joshua Tree. 

Hidden Valley is a popular area today, 
with a campground, large Joshua trees 
and jumbled rock formations. A recent 
attraction for visitors is a tour of Keys' 
Desert Queen Ranch. Park rangers inter- 
pret the colorful history of this man who 
died in 1969 and left a weaith of artifacts, 
mining and farming equipment, and 
buildings from a bygone era of desert 
history. Tours are offered on weekends 
during the spring and fall seasons, 
February through May and October 
through December. 

Bill Keys arrived in this region in 1910 
and filed claim to a gold mine called the 
Desert Queen. He gave his homestead 
the same name and settled there after 15 
years of nomadic life. He made use of a 
stamp mill and adobe barn that had been 



77ie old ranch house 
as it appears today. 

built in 1894 by the rustlers and hauled a 
shack to the site from an abandoned 
mine for the beginning of his ranch 
house. 

In 1918 he married a Los Angeles 
woman, Frances Lawton, and brought 
her out over bumpy dirt roads to the Des- 
ert Queen Ranch, Here they raised five 
children, adding rooms to the house as 
their family grew. They planted a garden 
of vegetables and fruit trees; they owned 
chickens, rabbits, goats, bees and 75 
head of cattle. Keys claimed grazing 
land in the open valleys and supplement- 
ed the then plentiful grass with alfalfa 
grown in the orchard. 

The Keys' family included two sons 
and three daughters, with one of the 
boys dying at an early age. The child- 
ren's elementary school education took 
piace at home. Willts, the surviving son, 
was 13 before he received formal school- 
ing. The other children had the benefit of 
a county provided teacher. So the Desert 
Queen Ranch was lively with the antics 
of additional youngsters brought there 
from neighboring homesteads to attend 
school. Keys provided the teacher's liv- 
ing quarters as well as the one-room 
school house which still contains a half 
dozen little wooden desks. 

One of his greatest accomplishments 
in becoming a desert resident was the 
dam Keys constructed to provide year- 
round water. Concrete was hauled in for 
the job and this well-engineered dam 
backed up enough water to stock fish and 
go swimming. Silt dredged from the bot- 
tom of the lake enriched the garden soil, 
and a pipeline fed irrigation water to the 
crops. He also dug two wells, one of 
which supplied an elevated storage tank. 

The primary love of Bill Keys was gold 
mining and he owned several mines scat- 
tered over the high desert. Although no 
mines are at the ranch, three different 
types of milling equipment can be seen. 
One is the primitive arrastra, a stone and 
concrete circular trough around which 
mules walked dragging eight stone 
blocks which crushed the ore thrown into 

Park Ranger shows the 
single stamp mill to a tour group. 
Note arrastra in the background. 

Photos courtesy 
yoshua Tree National Monument. 




the trough. A ton of ore could be 
processed in a day and Keys claimed he 
could get $105 worth of gold. He would 
have to kneel down in the trough and 
pick it out of the cracks and crevices with 
a spoon. 

The most common method of milling 
ore in the desert was the stamp mill. A 
one-stamp mill shows how this form of 
processing works. The stamp is really a 
piston which moves up and down, 
crushing the ore as fine as flour. The 
stamp was operated by a six-horsepower 
gasoline engine. The ore was washed out 



of the bin with water onto a collecting 
plate where mercury was sprinkled. It 
combined with the gold into an amalgam 
which was heavier than the ore and stay- 
ed on the plate while water carried the 
tailings away. The amalgam was gather- 
ed up with a rubber scraper, and heated 
in an oven called a retort. Heat caused 
the mercury to vaporize, leaving the gold 
behind. 

Another type of mill at the ranch is 
commonly called a Chilean mill and was- 
powered by an old automobile engine. 

Continued on Page 39 
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"oil"! 




TO ANYONE acquainted with the 
character and abilities of Leo Nowak, 
it was inevitable that his lifelong love 
for the West would one day be transcrib- 
ed onto canvas. 

Born in Elizabeth, New Jersey and 
brought up in Cleveland, Ohio, his dom- 
inant boyhood dream was to go West and 
search for gold. It is fortunate that he 
never lost sight of that dream, because 
much of his success in art has come as a 
result of it. 

Nowak's accomplishments are all the 
more remarkable because he had very 
little training in art. During his boyhood, 
there was neither time nor money for art 
school, although he did manage to at- 
tend some night and Saturday morning 
classes for about two years. Outside of 
that, his long list of awards and the var- 
iety of his achievements attest to the 
success of his eyes and common sense as 
the chief source of his education in art. 

Leo won his first award at the age of 
11. He has worked in commercial art 
since 1928, and among other things was 
an illustrator for the Superman comic 
strip from 1940 to 1942, when he enlisted 
in the Navy. He became battalion staff 
artist while overseas in the Pacific thea- 
ter and upon returning home moved to 
Los Angeles and has remained in Cali- 

" Ghost Town 
after the Rain" 
Oil 24"x36" 
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fornia ever since. He became the chief il- 
lustrator for the Stamps-Conhaim News- 
paper Advertising Service, a position he 
held for over 25 years, 

Nowak has managed to produce an in- 
credible number of paintings, many of 
which were award winners. He works 
primarily in oil, although he has also 
done some impressive water colors. 
Earlier subjects were mainly landscapes 
and figures, both nudes and ballet 
dancers. It was his nudes, singly and in 
groups, that first won him many of his 
more than 60 awards. He has also 
painted still lifes, seascapes and many 
portraits. 

He is an honorary life member of the 
California Art Club and also belongs to 
the Valley Artists' Guild in Los Angeles 
and the Desert Art League in Ridgecrest, 
California, where he now lives. 

Nowak is listed in Who's Who in 
American Art, Who's Who in Western 
Art and Who's Who in the West, and has 
participated in traveling shows around 
the country as well as in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Throughout his nearly 30 years in the 
West, Leo has roamed the deserts, visit- 
Top: "Mining Memories" 
Oil, 24"x36" 

Center: "Twilight of the Bonanza" 
Oil, 24" x 36" 

Bottom: ' 'Scout of the Pioneers" 
Oil, 24"x36" 



ed ghost towns, explored mine shafts, 
toured the Mother Lode country and 
learned everything he could from exper- 
ience and the printed pages. He is an 
avid reader of Western fact and fiction. 
He never found more than traces of the 
gold he dreamed about, but got side- 
tracked into a couple of uranium ven- 
tures that nearly succeeded; and then he 
learned about and eventually became the 
owner of what is believed to be the only 
gem-quality fire opal mine in California. 
Before selling out, Leo had spent 18 
years there, during which time the place 
had become so popular with rockhounds 
from all over that it was featured in 
several national magazines. Upon his re- 
tirement from commercial artwork, he 
moved to Ridgecrest in order to be near 
the mine. 

It was approximately 10 years ago that 
Leo began painting scenes of the West 
which he had always loved, including 
landscapes, horses, pioneers, Indians, 
"bad guys," ghost towns and abandon- 
ed mines. In addition, he has produced a 
rare category of art: the combination 
Western still life and landscape, consist- 
ing of mining equipment and other 
Western objects against an appropriate 
background which includes a dramatic 
sky that he considers a vital part of any 
outdoor scene. In fact, whether daylight 
or sunset, some his Western paintings 
could be called "skyscrapes," because 
of their spectacular cloud formations. 

His western scenes are usually based 
on actual locations, but are not intended 
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to be exact replicas of them. Often com- 
bining elements from several locales in 
order to create a more pleasing composi- 
tion, Leo feels that the primary impor- 
tance of this type of art lies not so much 
in the authenticity of the scene as in its 
beauty and in what it represents of the 
struggles, hardships, faith, courage and 
ingenuity that comprise the story of the 
West; and on a larger scale, the story of 
America, 

Nowak is something of an island in a 
complex world. He believes in all the 
basic virtues and has a straightforward 
nature that rejects complicated solutions 
to simple problems. His elemental life 
style has rewarded him with excellent 
health, a youthful appearance and 



boundless energy that defy his age. His 
love for the West stems naturally from 
his love for his country and all the free- 
doms for which it stands. 

Today, although technically retired, 
he remains as active as ever; painting, 
prospecting and drawing editorial car- 
toons for the Ridgecrest Da//y Indepen- 
dent. He is frequently asked to give de- 
monstrations and has so far refused 
numerous requests to teach art because 
he wants to spend his time painting and 
traveling. 

Because of the opal mine, he moved to 
the desert. Because of his love of the 
West, he has stayed there, and helped 
us to relive its colorful history through 
his legacy of canvas nuggets. □ 
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What is 

American 
Archeology? 

PART II by 



Excavation at the Kostershe, Kampsville, 
Illinois. Here, archeologists operate a three-month 
Field School each summer under the 
combined sponsorship of Northwestern University 
and the Foundation for Illinois Archaeology. 



The Interpretation of a Site 

While the study of artifacts in itself 
might be an interesting pastime, the ob- 
jective of the archeologist is the discov- 
ery of cultural processes and the recon- 
struction of prehistoric sequences. Once 
the site has been excavated, the next 
step is the analysis of the artifacts and all 
data obtained from the site. This labora- 
tory analysis is designed basically to an- 
swer the questions about missing or 
unclear information for a particular time 
and place and, thus, the materials re- 
moved from the site are examined. 

The first step is the sorting of artifacts 
so that each type can be correlated to the 
site map with reference to all the fea- 
tures that were excavated. This is per- 
formed by each level so that a picture of 
artifact distribution can be maintained 
for a particular time period of habitation. 
By analyzing the distribution of artifacts, 
statistical inferences can be made as to 
what activity the former occupants were 
performing in a given area of the site- 
activities such as cooking and food pro- 
cessing, tool manufacture, or pottery 
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Small projectile 
points from 
Southern 
California. 
They are 
probably late 
in California's 
pre-history and 
represent 
semi-nomadic 
desert people 
just prior to 
European 
contact. 

manufacture. It should be noted here 
that pottery in the prehistoric United 
States is relatively recent, dating around 
2000 B.C. and in some areas as late as 
500 A D. 

In counting artifacts, changes in the 
alt if act counts are the basis for objec- 
tively derived statistical inferences that 
arise from these changes. For example, 
if the projectile point count decreases in 
number and potsherds (broken pottery) 
increase in number by levels, one might 
conclude that the former culture was de- 
pending more on horticulture than on a 
hunting subsistence pattern. 

Another source of techniques used in 
the archeological laboratory comes from 
the other sciences such as physics, 
chemistry, geology or biology. With the 
help of these sciences, like zoology, the 
archeologist can identify bone remains 
such as deer, fox, rabbit or bison. Also, 
he may be able to find out where a parti- 
cular type of flint that was used to make 
stone tools on the site comes from. How- 
ever, one of the major tools comes from 
ptilysics and this is the dating tech- 
niques, the most important of which is 
the radiocarbon (C-14) dating technique. 

The carbon-14 technique can only be 
used on the organic remains from a site, 
such as bone or wood. It is based on the 
principle that the earth's atmosphere 
contains a radioactive isotope of carbon. 
Since carbon is the element on which all 
life forms depend, every living thing 
contains radioactive carbon-14 (very 
small amounts, rest assuredly) and the 
regular carbon-12. Carbon-14 enters the 
tissues of plants through photosynthesis 
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and the tissues of animals and men as 
they consume the plant tissue or the tis- 
sues of each other. The radiocarbon 
enters the bodies of living organisms 
and, throughout life, is maintained at a 
constant level. When the plant or animal 
dies, it no longer is taking in carbon, and 
the carbon-14 in the tissues begins to 
decay. The length of time for the radio- 
carbon to completely disappear is quite 
lengthy— nearly 60,000 years; and, by 
measuring the amount of radioactivity 
remaining since the plant's or animal's 
death, a date can be obtained for the 
time of death. 

Once all the materials from a site have 
been analyzed, two things now take 
place. They are: 1. a publication about 
the site and 2. storage of the materials 
from a site. Both of these are essential to 
archeology for it is through the publica- 
tions that we can find information about 
the site; and it is through the storage of 
site materials that the evidence about 
the site is maintained. Additionally, new 
techniques in site analysis are constantly 
being developed and, if we did not keep 
the materials from the sites, reappraisals 
might not be possible to add more infor- 
mation about the site. 

Storage is becoming a problem of tre- 
mendous magnitude as museum space is 
at a premium and museum staffs are fre- 
quently inadequate. Thus, keeping re- 
cords about museum collections is often 
lacking. However, the use of the compu- 
ter has lessened this burden and has 
made it possible to locate particular col- 
lections or artifacts which the archeolo- 
gist may want to examine in order to 
help him or her analyze a site. 
The Publications of Archeology 

This section might best be called 
"Public Archeology," since, without the 
support of the American public, there 
would be no archeology. Archeology is 
not a money producing entity and, there- 
fore, depends upon public support and 
participation. Archeology is not restrict- 
ed to those who have Ph.D.s in anthro- 
pology. While this is the realm of profes- 
sional archeology, most professionals 
gladly accept help from the public in the 
form of amateur archeologists. The ama- 
teur archeologists have helped the pro- 

Clov/s fluted projectile point. This point 
is usually considered as being synony- 
mous with the Paleo-lndian Tradition 
[10,000 B.C.]. 
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fession tremendously. Not only have 
they donated their labor for the actual 
excavation of sites, but they often have 
other skills— photography, engineering, 
legal, just to name a few. 

The majority of the amateur and pro- 
fessional archeologists in this country 
are organized into local, state, regional 
and national archeological societies. A 
great number of these organizations con- 
tain a large proportion of amateurs and, 
because of their numbers (probably 
60,000), the majority of the important 
discoveries are made by amateur arche- 
ologists. On the other hand, the majority 
of the area investigations, excavations, 
cultural determinations and relation- 
ships have been made by the profession- 
al archeologists, but usually not without 
some assistance or participation of ama- 
teurs. This close association of amateur 
and professional archeologists has led to 
a rapid development of the science of ar- 
cheology, and their future associations 
should be even more fruitful. One must 
remember that in the early days of 
American archeology there were only 
amateurs. 

Nearly all the states have state arche- 
ological societies and, within each, there 
are usually a few independent or depen- 
dent local societies. The total number of 
archeological societies is probably 
around 350. Most of these societies, es- 
pecially the state societies, publish 
quarterly journals; and these publica- 
tions are the major source of the articles 





Pottery from the Southwest. These sherds are known as Mimbres black on white 
and date 950- 1250 A. D. 



concerning American archeology. 
Through these publications, members 
can iearn about archeology in general, 
read about specific sites and tremen- 
dously support a major function in field 
archeology — the site publication. These 
societies hold monthly meetings where 
guest speakers talk about their work, 
and many of the societies teach new, in- 
experienced members how to dig, and 
this is usually accomplished by working 
on sites which the society is digging. 

The archeotogical society brings to- 
gether all persons interested in learning, 
studying and preserving knowledge 
about prehistoric peoples. The society 
serves to foster, teach and encourage a 
constructive approach to the archeology 
of the state which it serves, [t accom- 
plishes these objectives by its active 
membership of amateur as well as pro- 
fessional archeologists, and both, collec- 
tively, save and preserve America's 
antiquities. 

Publications about archeotogical sites 
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are the foundation for American arche- 
ology and constitute a realm known as 
"Public Knowledge." Collectively, all 
the site reports are the bases for further 
analysis since few sites offer a complete 
picture about prehistory. When analyz- 
ing all the sites, the discipline of arche- 
ology, through discussion and criticism 
of site reports and their interpretations, 
offers public knowledge which repre- 
sents the truth about the events and se- 
quences in prehistory. Additionally, ar- 
cheology is not static, that is, new publi- 
cations are communications for the ex- 
pansion of traditional knowledge and the 
evolution of new data. 

Archeological knowledge, through its 
facts and theories or explanations, must 
survive a period of critical study and test- 
ing by all archeologists and must have 
been found to be acceptable to them. 
Archeology is a scientific enterprise and 
corporate entity. Each archeologist ven- 
tures into new discoveries based upon 
the discoveries of his predecessors and 
colleagues. It is never one archeologist 
that goes through all the steps from sur- 
vey to publication, but an entire profes- 
sion consisting of many individuals, both 
professional and amateur, continuously 
making contributions. 

The amount of information about the 
prehistory of the United States would 
take volumes to explain and could not, of 
course, be attempted here in a few 
pages. Many of the archeological exca- 
vations have become classics in studying 
American archeology; but I should point 
out that, while certain specific sites tend 



to be more spectacular than others, our 
knowledge about our Native Americans 
comes from the collective efforts of thou- 
sands of "diggers," both professional 
and amateur. 

We know that the first Indians migrat- 
ed into the Americas around 50, 000 years 
ago and, through the years, developed 
highly complex civilizations. We have 
divided this 50,000 years into chronologi- 
cal divisions as well as geographic re- 
gions. The first period is known as the 
Early Man Period; the second, starting 
around 10,000 B.C., is known as the 
Paleo-lndian Period. This period is also 
known as the Big Game Tradition, for 
the people during this period relied 
rather heavily on the hunting of large 
game animals, such as the horse, camel, 
elephant and mammoth. As these 
animals became extinct, these people 
had to adapt to new environments and, 
thus, their cultures changed in order to 
survive. 

The succeeding archeological periods 
— known as the Archaic in the East and 
Desert in the West— saw the beginnings 
□f the more formative cultures that the 
Europeans encountered when exploring 
and colonizing the New World. These 
Periods date about 8000 to 70O0 B.C. and 
are generally considered to have ended 
when the influences of horticulture and 
ceramics came into the continental 
United States from Mexico about 2000 
B.C. This last date varies from region to 
region, and the time periods are used for 
convenience by the archeologists. After 
2000 B.C , we have a tremendous 
amount of information which enables us 
to start referring to culture areas, such 
as the American Southwest, the South- 
west, the Plains and so forth. 

In each of these periods, there are par- 
ticular characteristics of the people who 
lived during these times; and their arti- 
facts that they lost, discarded, mis- 
placed, dropped, etc. , tell us a great deal 
about these early people. For example, 
projectile points, stone knives and scrap- 
ers have been found on sites that contain 
large game animals and, thus, the infer- 
ence to the Big Came Tradition. The pro- 
jectile points have an essentially unique 
method of manufacture known as the 
fluting technique. This technique, which 
has been found all over America, was to 
work a flute or channel out of the center 
of the point. This channel started at the 
base of the point and extended usually 
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about halfway towards the point. The 
flute was removed on both sides and the 
style, the Clovis point, has become syn- 
onymous with the Paleo-lndian Period, 

The next period saw a pattern of life 
that was essentially a continuation of 
their nomadic ancestors. The people 
hunted and gathered in small bands, and 
they left little for the archeologist to find. 
But once they obtained the idea of horti- 
culture, they became more permanent in 
habitation and more productive in food 
processing. This dependence on raising 
food rather than constantly looking for it 
soon enabled more freedom from nature. 
It did not take all the members of the 
group to search for food either by 
hunting animals or by gathering fruits, 
nuts or wild plants; and a high degree of 
specialization seems to start occurring as 
well as sizable increases in population. 
They began to have members of the 
group who served as full-time priests 
and chiefs, members who acted as mer- 
chants to trade with neighboring cul- 
tures and, in some cases, with cultures 
who lived hundreds of miles away. They 
began experimenting in the use of me- 
tallurgy, writing and astronomical obser- 
vations. 

Many of these later items developed in 
Mexico, but it did not take long for the 
ideas to reach into other parts of the 
northern hemisphere. Probably two of 
the regional cultures that have received 
a little more attention are the Pueblo 
cultures of the Southwest and the Hope- 
well cultures of the Midwestern United 
States. The Pueblo developed irrigation 
systems for their crops, performed works 
of art in decorating their pottery and are 
possibly best known for their city build- 
ing, such as Pueblo Bonito of New 
Mexico, The Hopewell are probably best 
known for their dirt mound construc- 
tions, such as the Serpent Mound in 
Ohio. The Hopewell cultures are only 
part of many cultures during the later 
stages in the Midwest and most arche- 
ologists refer to the entire period as the 
Mississippian. 

You have probably noticed that 1 have 
not offered a definition of archeology. It 
is simply the study of people who lived in 
the past. The archeologist has often been 
called the historian of anthropology. We 
excavate in order to present, via the 
physical evidence such as artifacts, an- 
cient structures or mounds of dirt, the 
history of people who have since disap- 
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peared — but of people who left their un- 
written stories about their lives. These 
histories may or may not be important to 
you living today since this is, of course, a 
matter of personal preference. More- 
over, an Indian projectile point, a law- 
man's old pistol, a soldier's bayonet, a 
lady's hairpin, etc., represent different 
things to different people. 

The preservation of these artifacts is 
part of your history, and no single item 
will be more important than another. 
There are those who would tear down old 
buildings because they are old and 
cannot be used in the modern society; 
but to keep a few "old things" for the 
future, I think most would agree. After 
all, Hancock's signature on the letter to 
King George is only on an old piece of 
paper— why not recycle it to make a new 
piece of paper. Of course not. 

History is made up of the lives of 
thousands of people making up our herit- 
age, and we keep a few of their personal 
effects around to remind us from whence 
we came and, hopefully, to guide us by 
their experiences into tomorrow. Ameri- 
can archeology—it is the study of your 
people— and we have placed records of 
their lives into the American history 
book and made these records a public 
display. I can show you all the evidences 
from 50,000 years ago to our nuclear age 
which tell thousands of individual 
stories, but, collectively, they tell 
histories. □ 
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„ The 

Walking 
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A TRIP ALONG THE 
WHITE RIM TRAIL 
IN CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 



1 WAS FIRST introduced to the 
& "Walking Rocks" by Moab tour 
I guide Lin Ottinger in 1966, before 
that section of the spectacular White 
Rim Trail was annexed into Canyon- 
lands National Park. 

My wife and I had just "discovered" 
the canyon lands of southeastern Utah 
and had parked our travel trailer in 
Moab, expecting to spend three or four 
days getting a quick took at newly- 
established Canyonlands National Park. 
Well, after our trip with Lin to the 
"Walking Rocks" and "Walking 
Bridge," plus a dozen other fantastic 
places near Moab, we were hooked. 

Six weeks later we reluctantly hitched 
up our trailer and headed on to other 
commitments, but not without vowing to 
return to southeastern Utah for longer 
still the next year, on the southward leg 
of our year-round travel route through 
the western states, Canada and Mexico. 

After two more such visits to Utah's 
canyonlands in 1967 and 1968 we were 
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by F. A. BARNES 

convinced, and settled in Moab per- 
manently, I have always credited a large 
part of this decision to that first trip to 
the "Walking Rocks." 

When Lin first proposed that we go 
with him on a scheduled tour to the 
"Walking Rocks," my first question 
was, "What are the 'Walking Rocks'?" 
Lin, never one to spoil a pleasant sur- 
prise, just shrugged and replied, "Rocks 
you can walk on." Intrigued and a bit 
baffled, we decided to go see these 
"rocks you can walk on" and the near- 
by "Walking Bridge," which we as- 
sumed was "a bridge you can walk on," 
whatever that might be. 

We thus found out that Lin's name for 
his most popular one-day tour out of 
Moab, "The Walking Rocks Tour," de- 
serves some kind of prize for understate- 
ment, because it is undoubtedly one of 
the most thrilling, fascinating, colorful, 
beautiful, spectacular, breathtaking and 
varied tours on the many possible out of 
Moab. 
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Since 1966, I have gone many times to 
Lin's Walking Rocks, usually in my own 
dune buggy or four-wheel-drive vehicle. 
But last fall, following a nostalgic urge, l 
went once again with Lin Ottinger on one 
of his regular tours, The group was large 
enough to require two of the special 
Volkswagen transporters that Lin uses 
for his tours. 

I rode in the bus Lin drove, together 
with a West Coast couple and Mrs. Lu- 
cille Pratt and her mother, Mrs. Helen 
Hermanson, both of Rockford, Illinois, 
altogether a most congenial group of 
travel companions. Lucille was an avid 
photographer and in love with canyon- 
lands country, so we had much to talk 
about along the way. Helene, a lively 
lady in her seventies, was interested in 
everything, full of humor and added 
greatly to the happy mood of the trip. 

Our day's tour began in Moab. We 
headed north up Moab Valley on scenic 
U.S. 163, passed uranium millionaire 
Charlie Steen's home perched on a ledge 
above town, crossed the Colorado River 
on one of the three bridges in Utah that 
span this famous river, then drove by the 
Atlas Minerals uranium refining plant 
where the rare ore is concentrated into 
"yellowcake," a mixture of uranium ox- 
ides. Just beyond this mill, with its huge 
gray piles of unprocessed uranium ore, 
we turned onto Utah 279, a national 
award-winning scenic highway built 



within the spectacular Colorado River 
gorge. 

As we traveled this road on the nar- 
row strip of bottomland that lies between 
the silt-laden, green -bordered river and 
the sheer, soaring cliffs that confine it, 
we made frequent stops to see such 
highlights as arches, dinosaur tracks, In- 
dian ruins, huge panels of petroglyphs 
and both ends of a railroad tunnel that 
pierces over a mile of solid rock. 

At the end of the paved road we saw 
the reason for both the railroad spur and 
the road, a huge potash refining plant, a 
group of huge pea-green buildings set 
within a gigantic amphitheater of dark 
red, eroded sandstone. 

Beyond this big plant, we continued 
on a rough dirt road. This road par- 
alleled the river for a mile or so, then 
climbed abruptly onto higher benchland 
as the river gorge narrowed. The red- 
sand desert that dominated for the next 
several miles was covered with im- 
mense, sprawling solar evaporation 
ponds set on descending terraces be- 
tween towering cliffs and the edge of the 
river gorge. Here, mineral-laden water 
pumped from deep potash mines is con- 
centrated by evaporation in plastic-lined 
ponds before further refinement. Over 
1,300 feet above these thousands of 
acres of geometric lakes the towering 
butte of Dead Horse Point loomed 
against the western sky. 



Beyond the potash ponds the colorful 
desert was once again natural, a broad 
red-hued vista of dune sand and weirdly 
eroded sandstone shapes, studded with 
desert shrubs, shallow dry washes and 
patches of bright green from seeping 
springs. Steep rubble slopes topped by 
sheer sandstone walls bounded the sand 
flats to the west, and also to the east be- 
yond similar flats on the other side of the 
deep river gorge glimpsed now and then. 
At one point, Lin took an obscure side 
trail to a picturesque hidden natural 
span which he had named "Sally's 
Arch" after the tour passenger who first 
spotted it several years ago. 

Soon, the main trail ascended through 
a chaotic jumble of colorful canyons up 
onto a higher terrace floored with the 
sea-bottom limestone that is part of the 
Rico Formation. Here, the trail traveled 
within a few yards of the river gorge rim, 
directly below looming Dead Horse 
Point. We made one stop to permit the 
rockhounds on the trip to search for 
specimens of the sea shell fossils that are 
abundant in the Rico Formation, then 
stopped again at a rim point overlooking 
a gigantic loop in the Colorado River 
gorge, the same loop that can be viewed 
from Dead Horse Point (see Desert, Oc- 
tober 1974). 

Not far beyond this breathtaking over- 
look, our trail climbed again through a 
maze of minor canyons. We paused 



briefly in one of these to look at some 
petroglyphs and an arrow cut into a 
wash-bottom rock. Allegedly, this "road 
sign" was put there by the famous out- 
law, Butch Cassidy, as a guide to his 
Wild Bunch when they were fleeing pur- 
suing posses. At that time, the indicated 
canyon was the only way up onto the 
White Rim, an escape route often used 
by Cassidy and other outlaws. 

Just beyond this historic canyon, our 
trail ascended steeply through a veri- 
table labyrinth of gigantic, white boul- 
ders lying on dark red sedimentary 
slopes, and still other massive white 
rocks balanced precariously atop in- 
credible towers of softer rock. 

The trail finally topped out on the 
White Rim. This is the easternmost 
stretch of this spectacular white sand- 
stone layer that is exposed at inter- 
mediate levels below the lofty Island in 
the Sky mesa, yet still far above the deep 
gorges of the Colorado and Green Riv- 
ers. The White Rim occurs only within 
Canyonlands National Park and is a 
unique uppermost member of the dark 
red Cutler Formation. 

The White Rim Trail is a Jeep trail 
that follows the White Rim for about 75 
miles, before ultimately connecting with 



paved roads in the Colorado Kiver gorge 
at one end, and on the high mesaiand to 
the north of Island in the Sky at the other 
end. We were to see the first several 
miles of this long trail on Lin Ottin- 
ger's "Walking Rocks Tour." 

After reaching the White Rim, we 
soon came to a trail (unction where the 
infamous Shafer Trail, an appalling ser- 
ies of switchbacks that descend from the 
Island in the Sky, joins the White Rim 
Trail. Beyond this junction the trail en- 
tered a stretch of spectacular scenery 
that almost defies description. Brilliantly 
colorful sandstone cliffs towered above 
the trail, while fantastically eroded 
canyons dropped steeply to the Colorado 
River. Thousands of balanced rocks, 
spires and weird stone shapes clung to 
the canyon walls, and picturesque juni- 
per trees added their touches of dark 
green to the brighter greens of riverbank 
willow and tamarisk far below. 

Soon Lin turned onto a short spur trail 
that led onto the White Rim, itself. 
There, overlooking the river 900 feet be- 
low, he parked and told us to follow him. 
And there we found out about the 
"Walking Rocks" as we hiked out onto a 
slender, jutting peninsula of White Rim 
sandstone. 



At tirst, the massive stone was mom • 
lithic, all in one piece. Then n wa ■ 
cracked, with the cracks still closed o- 
filled with sand and tenacious desei" 
vegetation. As we continued walking 
the cracks between the huge slabs c 
rock were separated, at first just a littlr 
then finally enough to require jump' 
from slab to slab. Only the more ath 1 
in our group went this far. 

The gaps between the slabs offe, 
tantalizing glimpses of cavernous ho, 
lows below the 10-foot-thick White Rirr 
sandstone, caverns that we later visited 
From these echoing grottoes beneath th' 
White Rim, the distant vistas were giver 
picturesque frames. There was Dei 
Horse Point in the distance. Belt v 
the narrow part of the river gooser 
that is seen from Dead Horse Point a 
our trail, a huge white balanced rot- 
stood out in stark relief on the red rock ot 
the narrow neck where the river loops al- 
most touched. To the north and west, the 
jutting ramparts of Island in the Sky 
were framed by still other windows in 
the caverns beneath the Walking Rocks, 
and from that worm's-eye view we could 
see that each of the gigantic Walking 
Rocks stood on its own narrow column of 
Continued on Pa s e 38 



Right: The arrow being indicated by Lin Otlinger 
was allegedly put there by the famous outlaw, Bulch 
Cassidy , to point the way to the only route passable 
at that time. Older Indian petroglyphs also appear 
on the wash-bottom boulder. 





Far left: One of the greatest thrills of Lin's Walking Rocks tour Is a drive up the breathtaking 
switchbacks of the intamous Shaler Trail. This trail, once a deer trail, Ihen a catlle trail, ther 9 
rugged miner's Jeep trail, but now In Canyonlands National Park, climbs 1500 feel in a little more 
than one mile. Left: Only a few visitors to the Walking Rocks go all the way to the end of this spec- 
tacular peninsula of White Rim sandstone. The giant rock slabs at the tip are balanced on pedestals 
of softer material, like monstrous mushrooms. 



Mike's Sky Ranch- 
A Baja Bonus 
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1IIITH THE OPENINC of the Baja 
wMPenninsula road, one of the last 
|| lonesome areas open to vacation ad- 
venturers has disappeared. But there is 
still a place, easy to find on the map, a 
challenge to the driver, a place acces- 
sible to campers, trucks and vehicles 
with at least 12 inches of clearance. And 
at the end of a spectacular drive through 
desert and mountains, a modern resort 
offers all the amenities to those who 
don't want to rough it in tent or camper. 

2B 



Mike's Sky Ranch has been in 
business for over 10 years, but only the 
truly intrepid made it in 1964. The 
"road" came in from San Telmo, 150 
miles south of Tijuana. There was no re- 
sort; visitors simply pitched a tent at the 
base camp and washed in the running 
stream. By day they hunted dove, quail 
and deer, fished for 12-inch Rainbow 
trout and bagged an occasional cougar, 
bobcat or mountain lion. By night, they 
sang around a campfire and lay under 



Left: The ranch 
nestles at 
the foot of 
Mt. Diablo. 



the velvet sky to count the thousands of 
brilliant stars. 

In 1969, the present road to the ranch 
was bulldozed out by California-born 
Mike Leon, Because the north road leads 
in from Ensenada, no tourist permit is 
required to reach the ranch from the 
north and since no check is made on out- 
going drivers from below Ensenada, it is 
possible to make a beautiful circle trip 
going in from Ensenada and returning 
from San Telmo along the ocean, with- 




When it's time for 

lamb chops, they are fresh killed. 

on the Gulf is being graded and paved by 
the government. When it is finished, vis- 
itors will be able to come in from the east 
by way of Mexicali on Highway 5 rather 
than driving all the way to Tijuana. 

Mike has other plans for the resort. 
His road machines are busy grading 
spaces for trailers. When the canyon by- 
pass is done, he will be able to encour- 
age people to bring their trailer down 
and leave them while they return to their 
daily grind. Protected, they will be an in- 
stant vacation home for their owners. 
With Baja's favorable no-tax law on 



ing bags laid out on the big pool table in 
the recreation room. 

At the moment, if you have only a 
luxury car and a yen for trying out the 
ranch, the best idea is to garage your car 
in Ensenada, or at nearby Estero Beach 
under the protection of Mike's close 
friend, Senor Novelo, and arrange to 
have the ranch truck pick you up when it 
comes to town three times a week for 
supplies. 

Food is family style at the ranch. The 
manager's wife is chief chef and the 
meals are not only filling, they are de- 
licious. The numerous trips to the border 
to get supplies means fresh vegetables, 
steaks, eggs and all the trimmings are 
stockpiled for satisfying the outdoors 
man. If the day has been good for trout 



Right: The 
trout stream is 
fed by an 
artesian well. 




out the nuisance of people and car 
permits. 

The road has one bad canyon which 
Mike plans on bypassing as soon as he 
gets the time. Then it will be possible to 
bring in passenger cars and trailers, but 
maybe he will never get around to it. He 
isn't anxious to make it easy; he likes it 
when the visitor has really worked to find 
the solitude. 

Meanwhile, the road leading from En- 
senada on the West Coast to San Felipe 
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trailers, plus the law permitting indefi- 
nite residence on Baja without returning 
to the border every six months, this will 
be a convenience for many Norte Ameri- 
canos who don't want to drag their home 
behind them each trip. 

The motel is expanding, too. A 
10-room addition to the 16 present rooms 
is already started, which will be good 
news to those who drive down without 
reservations. If the motel is full, the 
overflow must spend the night in sleep- 



catching, and it almost always is, then 
the fisherman can request crisp fried 
trout for his dinner and enjoy it while 
other less fortunate guests settle for T- 
bone steaks. 

There's plenty to do besides sit by the 
big 30 by 50 foot swimming pool and 
enjoy the noisy silence. There are horses 
and even a mule to ride, livestock to 
feed, nature walks to take, games to play 
and a well-stocked bar for the happy 
hour. It's made for families with kids, for 



they can play in safety and stalk the 
squawking geese. Many people spend 
two weeks finding out TV and radio are 
not as important as getting to know the 
25 or 30 people the ranch can handle, I 
spent two evenings talking to a Canadian 
and his wife who were on the trail of old 
Spanish missions in Baja, and whose 
somewhat battered Landrover attested 
to fact many of the old missions are in 
the most remote regions of Baja. 

The ranch is self-contained. Lack of 
telephones seems to bother no one; it 
avoids land sales pitches. TV couldn't 
compete with the charm of watching a 
pretty Mexican girl whose expertise 
making tacos would win her a national 
championship if ever one such contest is 
ever held. Even the house cats worm 
their way into the hearts of dyed-in-the- 
wool dog lovers. The drinking water, 
fresh from artesian wells, makes the 
coffee (which is always hot on the back of 
the kitchen range) irresistible. Elec- 
tricity is generated by the ranch light 
plant, which sometimes develops hic- 
coughs, so candles are in every drawer. 
When everyone finally goes to bed, the 



There are plenty of places 
to camp out along the highway 
between San Telmo and Ensenada, 



generator is turned off. If you're a late 
retirer like I am, a wild game of whist by 
the light of an old time oi! lamp is funky 
but fun. 

Rates are so reasonable, you can't 
afford to vacation anywhere else. Twenty 
dollars per person per day furnishes you 
with a comfortable room, private bath 
and three hearty meals. 

You have a choice of two roads leading 
south to Ensenada from the border. The 
toll road runs along the Pacific Coast 
with fine views of the ocean, and it's a 
high speed highway. It will cost $2,40 for 
a passenger car, or pickup without 
camper. With a camper the toll is $3.00. 
The same fee applies to cars with house 
trailers. Motorcyclists only pay 60c. 
Along the way you can drop off the toll- 
road to go through any of the small vil- 
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(ages that look tempting. Just 15 miles 
south of Tijuana, a good KOA campsite 
is complete with bar and restaurant. 
There are also many places along the 
ocean where campers and trailers can be 
parked for the night without charge. 

The other road south is Highway 3 
which goes through Tecate. It is a scenic 
route winding through mountains and 
giant hills of red boulders until it joins 
the main highway just north of En- 
senada. There is no toll to use this road. 

Coming into Ensenada, watch for the 
big El Limon shopping center on your 
left. A highway sign reads "Ojos Negros 
Highway." The road is paved and good. 

Ojos Negros is in a wide green valley 
with lush grass and thousands of head of 
cattle graze in the meadows. The road 
bypasses the town center and enters the 
barren hills without benefit of direction 
sign. As the road bends, the number of 
the highway changes to 16 and the level 
desert road begins to climb. Overlapping 
hills cover the horizon and green irrigat- 
ed meadows occasionally relieve the 
rain-eroded slopes. 

With Mexican logic, the road is being 
paved in two-mile strips which alter- 
nate with finished sections. On the long 
straight stretch leading into Indepen- 
dencia, a bridge has been built higher 
than the road. No attempt was made to 
tie it in to the roadway and a dangerous 
spine-shattering impact should be ex- 
pected . 

it's 12 miles into Trinidad from Inde- 
pendencia, and eight miles further to 
Mike's turnoff . The last 20 miles are true 
Baja all the way, requiring careful driv- 
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campgrounds. 

"What are the charges for camping?" 
$5 for the first day and $3 a day after that 
per unit. There are central toilets and 
showers, and a laundry room is being 
constructed. 

"If I camp out, can I eat in the ranch 
dining room?" Only if there is enough 
supplies; motel guests come first. 

"Can I get any supplies at the ranch?" 
Gas is trucked in in drums to take care of 
tourist fuel needs. It's wise to fill up in 
Trinidad. There are no grocery supplies 
to be had. Stock your larder in 
Ensenada. 

"If I fish, can I have my catch frozen 
for transport?" Your fish can be either 
frozen, or packed in ice to bring out. 

"What about other places of interest 
nearby?" There is a lovely waterfall 1V4 
miles from the ranch that supplies the 
trout stream, It makes a great place to 
camp or picnic. It's 82 miles to San 
Felipe on the Sea of Cortez and 50 miles 
to Colnett, both deepsea fishing ports. 
The most fascinating attraction is a four- 
country (U.S., Canada, England and 
Mexico) telescope 57 miles from the 
ranch on a 9, 500- foot peak. It's a one-day 
excursion from the ranch and visitors are 
welcome. With a 205-inch telescope, it is 
used both to study the planets and as a 
tracking station. (On clear nights, about 
bike simply because it was unsuited to 40 minutes after sunset, ranch visitors 
the road. His advice was to truck a dirt can see satellites sparkling as the dying 
bike as far as Ensenada and then ride to sun hits them.) 
the ranch, or settle for a street "Can you fly into the ranch?" Yes, 
scrambler. you can either rent a plane at Tijuana, or 

Some questions the first-time visitor fly your own craft In. Be sure to get 
might have can be answered easily. clearance for the border. The ranch has 
"What kind of fishing tackle should I Unicom at 122.8 if your plane can con- 
bring?" Manager Don Donaldson has tactthis way. Otherwise, simply buzz the 
furnished many people with a tree stick ranch and set down on the landing strip 
and some feathers from the ranch four miles away to the southeast. A truck 
chickens, and they catch trout! will be sent to pick you up. The runway, 

"What about guns; does the ranch 4,750 feet long and 4,400 feet up, will 
furnish them?" No, the ranch fur- handle 310s, 410s and Commanders, 
nishes no firearms. Bring your own, but There are 20 tie downs for light planes, 
be sure you know the rules. Check with When it was time to leave, I felt there 
your local Mexican consulate. Best way wasn't a thing missing. I had fished, 
to avoid red tape is to belong to a gun swam, hiked, ridden a trail on a shaggy 
club; they can help you with the forms, horse, sat around a pot-bellied stove and 
"What's the best time of the year to listened to an old time organ. And then, 
go?" The ranch is open year-round. In right on cue as I climbed in the truck 
winter, the 3,900-foot elevation brings headed for Estero Beach, the craggy old 
three inches to one foot of snow, but it mountains gave a deep throated rumble 
doesn't last. In summer, it's a cool 75. and the water in the pool danced in ar- 
"Is there enough camping space on tificial waves from end to end as Baja 
busy weekends?" The ranch covers hadoneofitsinfrequentearthquakes.lt 
17,000 acres, seven miles of which are was better than a $4 movie. □ 




ing of about one hour. When the paved 
road is finished from Trinidad to San 
Felipe, Mike will bulldoze the single 
track into a two-car-wide road. By the 
time you've bumped and lurched over 
those last 20 miles, a frosty glass of 
Mexican beer sure hits the spot. 

The road has stretches of fairly heavy 
sand as well as sharp rocks. We stopped 
to help a man headed for the ranch who 
had dumped his Kawasaki Z1 in one of 
the sandy spots. He estimated he had 
done about $500 worth of damage to his 
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Bill MoS 



by HAROLD O. WEIGHT 



BILL McHANEY - nobody ever called 
him William — was Twentynine 
Palms' oldest oldtimer. Only Indians 
lived at the oasis when he came in 1879, 
prospecting. There were earlier white 
sojourners — Twentynine Palms had a 
nice little mining rush under way in 
1874. But the greater excitement of 
Death Valley's Panamint stampede that 
same year drained interest away, and 
the boomers vanished with the boom. 

Bill McHaney came and liked what he 
saw and remained until his death in 
1937. And, remarkable for a frontiers- 
man of his time, he soon made friends 
with his native neighbors — friendships 
that endured. 

Old Bill is remembered in his chosen 
land for many reasons. Most often re- 
called is his late arrival at his own funer- 
al. Most important, probably, was his 
discovery in 1895 of the Desert Queen 
mine, in what is now Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. The Desert Queen is 
estimated to have produced more than 
$2,500,000 — little of it, sadly enough, 
for Bill. 

But, for me, the legend of Bill 
McHaney is above all the story of what 
must have been the most laborious and 
determined search for a lost golden 
ledge that any man ever made. A quest 
through 30 years that left a mountain 
trenched and terraced by hand as en- 
during evidence of McHaney's unshak- 
able faith in the word of an Indian friend. 

Bill McHaney was born in Gallatin, 
Missouri, March 25, 1859. He came 
West by ox team, with his parents, when 
he was about 18, For perhaps a year 
after his arrival in California, he herded 
cattle for his father in the high mea- 
dows of the San Bernardino Mountains. 
But as he herded he prospected, and 
soon the gold fever took over. 



A 30-year-old 
scene in the 
high desert from 
the Harry Vroman 
collection. 

"I left San Bernardino on my first 
prospecting trip in '78," he said. "The 
following year I kind of made prospect- 
ing my business." 

He first worked out from Old Woman 
Springs, east of Lucerne Valley. Then he 
heard of Twentynine Palms and moved 
his camp. He built his first shelter, of 
palm fronds and ocotillo and "this and 
that" at the oasis when he was 20. 
Twentynine Palms would remain his 
home for 57 years. 

There seems to be no record of what 
Indians were living at the oasis in 1879. 
A census of 1900 lists three families 
there: Two Chemehuevi — those of Jim 
and Mike Boniface — and one Serrano 
— that of Jim Pine. Jim Boniface was 
recognized as chief. Bill knew all of 
them. 

The years made McHaney a good 
prospector, and his discovery of the Des- 
ert Queen showed both his ability and 
his stubborness in following a lead. He 
told the story to Frank Rogers, pioneer 
Twentynine Palms land holder and 
developer. 

"You know, I discovered one of the 
biggest gold mines in these hills. In the 
summer of '94 I was over in Queen 
Valley, about 12 miles south of here (the 
oasis), and I run onto some rich float. It 
took me five months to locate the real 
deposit. On January 24, 1895, I found 
her, and I called it the Desert Queen 
mine. In a place a couple of hundred feet 
long, four to six wide, and not over 10 
feet deep, they took out over $400,000. 
She went over $3,000 a ton." 

"That put you on top of the world?" 
said Rogers. 

"No," said Bill. "I never got a damn 
dime out of it. Some lawyers and city 
folks got it all, but that's a long story." 

In detail it would be a long story, and 




one that is not entirely clear. Bill got 
more than dime out of the Desert 
Queen, but only a fraction of what he 
should have received. Maud Russell, 
early Twentynine Pa.lms historian, 
blamed poor management and wild 
spending by Bill's brother Jim, The 
Desert Queen, while mining rich ore, 
went into the hands of receivers, even- 
tually came back to the McHaney fam- 
ily, and finally was taken over by a bank. 
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"Bill tried to protect his brother, but it 
bothered him, for he was honest," wrote 
Miss Russell. "And by trying to protect 
his brother, he lost all he had." 

Willis Keys, recording for Joshua Tree 
National Monument, confirmed that part 
of the story. Willis is the son of Bill 
Keys. McHaney spent his last days at 
Bill Keys' Desert Queen ranch, named 
for the mine which Old Bill had 
discovered. (See article, page 14.) 



"All the money was gone," Willis 
Keys said. "Bill ended up with nothing, 
really. And so he went back to pros- 
pecting. And years before — I guess 
when he first came out here — some old 
Indian told him about this place over in 
Music Valley. This hill. There was a very 
rich mine on that hill. And Bill believed 
him. And maybe the Indian was right. 
Maybe it's still there, somewhere. Bill 
was convinced this old Indian was telling 



him the truth." 
Bill was indeed. 

The story of his life-long search — 
which probably would never have been 
made had the Desert Queen been prop- 
erly managed — has survived only as 
bits and pieces. The only version which 
might be first hand is the one which 
Frank Rogers said McHaney told him at 
the Twentynine Palms oasis in 1936. 

"Captain Jim Pine was chief of what 
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McHaney set up this crude camp in Music Valley in 1905, far away from any water. 
This was his home part of every year, as be searched for the gold. Twentynine 
Palms Library collection. 



was left of the Serrano tribe," Bill said. 
"He used to have his shack right over 
there under that big cottonwood (at the 
oasis). He was about a hundred years old 
when he died in 1903. I helped bury him 
in the Indian burying ground. 

"Jim was a good Indian, and we be- 
came very well acquainted. Many are the 
good times we had. He would go into the 
hills for a couple of days and return with 
a poke of gold nuggets, and then we 
would get some liquor and celebrate. 

"Captain Jim told me just before he 
died where he got the gold. About a 
week before his death we started out to- 
gether and he was going to show me the 
place. He was so feeble he could no 
longer follow the trail. I tried to help him 
on, but Captain Jim couldn't make it. 
We sat down to rest, and he told me he 
could not go any further. But he describ- 
ed the place and told me how to get there. 

"Captain Jim's directions, given me 
from where we stopped to rest, were as 
clear as could be. I. made a camp in 
Music Valley in 1905 - over 30 years 
ago — and I am sure that is the Valley 
Captain Jim referred to. I have been go- 
ing between that camp and my home 
place here ever since, packing in grub 
and water and bringing out a little ore 
now and then. I'm just about to strike 
pay dirt now." 

Confusions always plague lost mine 
legends. A very puzzling one arises here 
from McHaney's repeated identifica- 
tion of his informant, Captain Jim, as 
Jim Pine, He says the man was chief at 
the oasis, was very old, died in 1903, and 
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was buried at Twentynine Palms. Now 
Captain Jim Boniface fulfills all these re- 
quirements. (According to census rec- 
ords he was 73 when he died.) But Jim 
Pine does not. Pine was 63 in 1903, and 
instead of dying that year, succeeded 
Boniface as chief. He did not die at 
Twentynine Palms, instead moving with 
his family, several years later, to the 
Mission Creek Reservation. 

To enrich the confusion, a third Cap- 
tain Jim was at the oasis the first year 
McHaney was there, and possibly later: 
Jim Waterman, a Paiute from Nevada, 
supposed to be a "bad" Indian. And 
Maud Russell says he was the one who 
told Bill about the Indian gold: 

"One day while they were working at 
the Desert Queen mine, Bill McHaney 
showed Jim Waterman some of the 
ore. 

"Jim said: 'I show you ore like this. 
Enough, too, for many white men,' 

"Waterman took Bill to the place 
where the gold was supposed to be. 
Showed him a hill, and Bill dug there for 
35 years, but never found it. The 
trenches may still be seen." 

Jim Pine is the informant in another 
story, by Dan Morris in the Palm Springs 
Villager, May-June 1950. It gives addi- 
tional details, but the source is not re- 
vealed. Pine had the gold, but had not 
been to the mine. The ore had been 
handed down from his ancestors. Span- 
iards had discovered the mine, but mis- 
treated the Indians. When they "left" - 
method of their departure not specified 
— the Indians filled in the mine and con- 
DBsert/M 



cealed evidence of its location, But it was 
on " a hill the color of night" above a 
valley where the wind sounded like 
"good spirits singing." When McHaney 
found this black hill, with Music Valley 
spread out below, the story said, he was 
certain he had reached his goal. 

In support of Jim Boniface as the Cap- 
tain Jim, the Bonifaces apparently did 
know the location of a rich gold mine in 
that area. Clara True, Indian agent with 
headquarters at Banning, made several 
visits to the Indians at Twentynine Palms 
oasis in the early 1900s. She wrote to 
Maud Russell in 1942: 

"I recall that old Mike Boniface (Jim's 
brother) had a mining claim a several- 
mile drive from the water hole. The 
samples he brought me assayed as good 
gold-bearing stuff. I found that an In- 
dian could not file on a mining claim but 
that an Indian superintendent as guard- 
ian could do so and probably hold the 
claim for the Indian. Mike was so sin- 
cere in his belief that he had something 
that on one of my trips I took Horace 
Bryan to drive the government team and 
we followed Mike to his location and put 
up a notice of his claim. 

"Mike was killed not long after that 
and I never knew what became of his 
gold mine, I haven't the slightest idea 
where it was. I recall picking up a very 
white skull near the 'mine.' It had a hole 
in the back and a piece of lead inside 
rattled around. I have an idea somebody 
didn't like somebody around there in the 
long, long ago. I remember how clear the 
sky was that day and how a bluebird 
fluttered about. It was very, very blue. 
Mike said there had to be water near or 
the bird wouldn't stay." 





Rig ht: Ctoseup of trenching, showing 
boulders and rubble which meant enor- 
mous work, especially for a man in his 
seventies. Work started as early as 1905. 
Erosion has filled in enough to form shal- 
low terraces. Below: Trenched hill, seen 
from the top of McHaney f s black hilt, 
with smalt wash draining from hill into 
Music Valley. McHaney must have 
found rich gold float either in this wash 
or the two smaller ones that join to form 
it. Bottom: McHaney trenched his hilt to 
the very top in his determined effort to 
uncover the hidden Indian gold. 




If Mike was killed not long after, this 
must have been the trip Miss True made 
in May, 1909. In September that year, 
Mike Boniface was fatally shot by Willie 
Boy, the High Desert's famous Indian 
outlaw. Mike was the father of Isoleta, 
the girl Willie Boy took with him and 
later killed. 

But — was Mike's gold mine the one 
Bill McHaney was seeking, or is this a 
second Lost Indian Cold? 

Take your pick of the Captain Jims. 
The important thing was what he said, 
not who he was. What were those ex- 
plicit directions given Bill McHaney? Bill 
must have kept them exclusively to him- 
self, We do know where they led him, 
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but also that they were not explicit 
enough, or that Bill misunderstood 
them. 

All the stories, all the clues do center 
around Music Valley. Most pioneers 
agreed that McHaney gave it that name 
because of the sound of the wind through 
the thousands of Mojave yuccas found in 
the valley. And the wind through those 
yuccas does make music of a kind — a 
lonely but beautiful sound in a stark but 
satisfying land. 

Music Valley lies a dozen road miles 
south and east of Twentynine Palms 
oasis, in the Pinto Mountains. Much of 
that road can be dangerous for passen- 
ger cars. Both rocky sections and deep 
sand are encountered, and a hike out is 
the only solution if trouble occurs. A 
four-wheel-drive is very convenient. 

After leaving pavement, the twin-rut 
trail follows the big Pinto Cove wash to 
Cold Park Canyon, up the canyon and 
through Cold Park Valley, Gold Park was 
a fair-sized mining camp from about 
1905 through 1915. The whole area is 
scarred and dotted with extensive work- 
ings, gold mines and prospects — and 
open tunnels and unfenced shafts which 
can be deadly for careless or foolish 
visitors. 

Some rich ore, mainly at the surface, 
was found here. Captain Jim's gold 
could have come from Cold Park, but Bill 
McHaney was certain that it did not. 
There were many location notices when 
he first came to Music Valley, and most 
of its development occurred while he was 
there — but he was never diverted from 
his work at Music Valley. 
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That valley lies only a couple of miles 
beyond Gold Park. The hill McHaney 
trenched is a continuation of the range 
containing Gold Park's mines. The road 
leaves Cold Park through a low saddle to 
the east, winds around a couple of hills, 
and drops into the big wash that leads 
into Music Valley. As the road drops, 
McHaney's trenched hill can be seen, to 
the left, if the light is right. 

And there is no escaping that "hill the 
color of night," which is supposed to 
have been McHaney's goal. It lies di- 
rectly ahead, across the broad wash. 
There is a splendid view of Music Valley 
from its top, and McHaney did set up his 
permanent camp in the mouth of a little 
canyon on its east or Music Valley side, 
But this black hill is not the hill Mc- 
Haney spent his lifetime trenching. 

I first saw that trenched hill 25 years 
ago and, since 1 had not heard 
McHaney's story, wondered what crazy 
kind of mining that was. I didn't look for 
it again until a few weeks ago, when I 
wanted photographs. I knew just where 
it was, though. 

Only it wasn't there. 



)im Pine, Serrano Indian who succeeded 
Jim Boniface as "captain" of the Indians 
at Twenty nine Palms, with wife Matilda. 
Bill McHaney said Pine showed him gold 
and gave directions to its location. 
Photo, about 1910, shows cook stove, a 
proud possession of Matilda's, believed 
to be first in Jwentynine Palms. Twenty- 
nine Palms Library collection. 

I went back again, and again, casting 
further each time. No trenches. And [ 
began to wonder if I had imagined it, or 
if it was possible time and the elements 
could have obliterated it. I knew mines 
could be lost; this time I had lost a 
mountain. 

The fourth time, I stood on the top of 
McHaney's black hill early in the morn- 
ing, and looked north across the wash 
that marks the west entrance to Music 
Valley. And there the trenches were— 
not only to the west of where I had been 
looking, but on the wrong side. Yet, I 
would had taken an oath 1 knew exactly 
where that hill was! 

We must remember, when consider- 
ing the possible authenticity of Mc- 
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Haney's gold, that this man was a real 
prospector of proven ability. He would 
not have trenched a mountain solely on 
the strength of any man's story. He must 
not only have seen the gold Captain Jim 
brought in, but have found rich float 
himself and have been unable to locate 
the ledge from which it came. Nothing 
else can explain what he did and the 
manner in which he did it. 

The peak where McHaney labored is 
drained on the trenched side by two 
small washes which join to form a broad 
V, and the broader wash in which they 
combine drains on into the valley below. 
All McHaney's work was done within 
that V, most of it in the area drained by 
the eastern wash. Bill must have found 
his high grade specimens either in that 
wash or more probably in the combined 
drainage below. Then, unquestionably, 
he would have prospected every possible 
outcropping above for the ledge from 
which the float must have come. 

And when he failed to find it? 

A Spanish tunnel filled in by Indians is 
so typical a feature of so many lost mine 
legends, that I discarded it almost auto- 
matically. Then I saw McHaney's hill. 
He dug trenches in parallel lines, 10 or 
15 feet apart — scores of them cover- 
ing hundreds of feet of steep slope, some 
of them hundreds of feet long. He dug 
only with a shovel, through the over- 
burden that water and gravity had 
brought down, and cleared away earth 
and loose rock covering any parts of out- 
cropping ridges and ledges. Such Meth- 
ods can only be explained if he was look- 
ing not for a ledge, but for a filled in 
shaft or tunnel. 

Which he never found. 
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"So he spent most of the rest of his life 
digging on that one mountain," Willis 
Keys said, "By hand. Looking for that 
mine — that outcropping. That was his 
project. Of course, he didn't work at it 
steady. In later years, when he got more 
feeble, he spent quite a bit of time over 
at my Dad's ranch. 

"But every year he'd want to go back 
over there, usually in the spring time, 
when the weather was nice. Then, when 
it got too hot, why Dad would go over 
and get him and bring him back here. At 
the last he couldn't do much. But he was 
pretty active, considering he couldn't 
see very well and had rheumatism pretty 
bad. He'd get out there and go at it. 

"He believed what that Indian told 
him." 

One of the often repeated McHaney 
legends stems from those last visits to 
Music Valley, when the old man was vir- 
tually blind. This version comes from 
Frank Bag ley, who pioneered Twenty- 
nine Palms' first store. 

McHaney sat in his shack, idly talking 
with a friend, when the friend looked 
down and saw a large diamond-back rat- 
tler almost touching Bill's foot. The 
friend knew rattlers. Any sudden 
movement on Bill's part, any sudden 
showing of alarm, and the snake would 
strike. While the friend frantically 
sought a solution, Old Bill seemed to 
sense the problem. Very slowly, very 
softly, he reached down and touched the 
snake, and slowly and quietly withdrew 
his hand. The two men then sat with- 
out movement until the rattler crawled 
away, "also slowly and quietly, for the 
snake also knew men." 

Believe the story or not, as you 



choose. I do. But - believe it nr not - iS 

you should seek the lost Indian gold in 
snake season, remember this is wonder- 
ful rattler country. Only last July (1975), 
while photographing McHaney's trench- 
es, I found myself disputing the owner- 
ship of a small black hill with a very large 
rock rattler. It was early enough in the 
day to be still reasonably cool, and he 
probably was returning from a breakfast 
hunt. 

I neither reached out to pet him, nor 
awaited his departure, nor did 1 offer any 
argument as to the hill's ownership. I 
picked the most open way back to my car 
and left the scene as quietly as the snake 
left McHaney's camp. 

Bill McHaney spent the last few 
months of his life at the Desert Queen 
ranch, high in Joshua Tree National 
Monument, cared for by Bill and Frances 
Keys. There he died of pneumonia early 
on the morning of January 5, 1937, The 
word was sent down to Twentynine 
Palms. Bill wanted to be buried at the 
ranch. But the pioneers of Twentynine 
Palms felt he belonged to them, and they 
wanted him safe in their new ceme- 
tery. Bill Keys agreed to bring McHaney 



There was no j 
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down, and mni nfcfcad making a <x>l 

fin for him. 

The services were set for Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 6. But the night 
before, a heavy winter snow storm 
buried the higher elevations of Joshua 
Tree National Monument and made the 
roads from Keys' ranch impassable. 

'ay, even, to get word out. 

knew him seemed 
Bill McHaney, Twenty- 
nine Palms and the valley turned out to 
honor their friend, their oldest old- 
timer. Two o'clock passed, but they 
waited patiently. And waited. And 
waited. 

McHaney came down to his funeral 
the next day, when the roads were barely 
passable, 

I But it really wouldn't have mattered if 
he hadn't come. Bill was too much a part 
of the desert to want or need any 
civilized planting. And his true monu- 
'ment is far distant from Twentynine 
Palms cemetery — a mountain shaped 
by his own hands and hopes, high up in 
the Pintos, high even above the valley 
where yuccas still make music when the 
wind blows. □ 
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THE WALKING ROCKS 

Continued from Page 27 

softer material, like a gigantic 
mushroom. 

After a picnic lunch in one of the cool, 
picture-window caverns, we drove a little 
father along the White Rim to the 
"Walking Bridge." This curious feature 
in the White Rim sandstone is officially 
named Musselman Arch, but is actually 
a natural bridge close to 100 feet long. It 
is about six feet wide and four feet thick 
in its center, and perfectly flat on top. 
This makes it possible to walk cross the 
bridge, if you don't mind the appalling 
depths below the span, thus making it 
Lins's "Walking Bridge." Lin men- 
tioned that on earlier trips, one man had 
crossed the slender bridge on a bicycle, 
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Lin Ottingor's "Walking Bridge" 
is a slender span of White Rim sandstone 
officially named Musselman Arch. Only the 
braver tour passengers walk across 
the six-foot-wide bridge, although one 
tellow once rolled across in his wheelchair. 

while another had rolled himself across 
in his wheelchair. 

Our return to Moab provided still 
more thrills. As we approached the trail 
fork below the Shafer Trail, Lin casually 
headed up that hair-raising series of 
switchbacks. After an unforgettable mile 
or so, our two laboring VW buses 
reached the summit of that historic 
grade and we paused there to look back 
at where we had been 1 ,500 feet below, a 
sight I never cease to appreciate. 

From near The Neck on the Island in 
the Sky, a narrow point in this ele- 
vated peninsula just above the Shafer 
Trail, we traveled a dirt road through 
grassy meadows dotted with grazing 
cattle, then joined the paved Dead Horse 
Point Road, Utah 313, to drop down into 
Sevenmile Canyon for a return to U.S. 
163 and on south to Moab, a spectacular 
trip in itself. 

In Moab, the explorers-for-a-day in 
our little group bade each other fare- 
well, then parted to go their various 
ways, but each took along memories of 
an incomparable day in the canyonlands 
of southeastern Utah, an adventure in 
which we had personally walked upon 
the Walking Rocks and Walking Bridge. 

□ 



DESERT QUEEN RANCH 

Continued from Page 75 



The horizontal rotation of several stone 
discs crushed the ore. Keys did custom 
milling for other miners in addition to his 
own ore. 

Seldom was anything thrown away. 
Living in such isolation it was necessary 
to become self-sufficient. At one time 
Keys bought the entire contents of a 
junkyard and hauled everything to the 
ranch where it all lies rusting in neatly 
arranged trays, He eventually owned 
several hundred acres, including some of 
the best grazing land on the desert. By 
the 1940s, however, over-grazing and 
decline in rainfall reduced the success of 
cattle ranching and the difficulties of 
mining were increasing. In 1936, Joshua 
Tree National Monument was created, 
imposing restrictions on open range, 
mining and homesteading. So an era 
drew to a close for all but the hardiest. 

Keys became embroiled in a land dis- 
pute with a neighbor which ended in a 
gun battle in 1943. He shot and killed 
Worth Bagley and was convicted of man- 



slaughter and sentenced to San Quentin 
Penitentiary. He was paroled in 1948 and 
stated afterwards that he didn't regret 
the prison time as it was like a college 
education; and that he didn't regret kil- 
ling Bagley. In fact, he went to the site of 
the shootout and erected a headstone 
commemorating the deed. Lawyer-writer 
Erie Stanley Gardner was influential in 
obtaining not only Keys' parole but a full 
pardon in 1956. He was 69 years old 
when he returned from prison to resume 
his active life on the ranch. He continued 
to make improvements and to salvage 
materials from many abandoned mining 
sites. These were fast becoming collec- 
tors' items. 

On the tour one is amazed to see the 
vast assortment of mining tools, old cars, 
a hayrake and threshing machine, an old 
Studebaker wagon with fenders and a 
Fordson tractor. There is a 1913 chain- 
driven Mack truck with 10-inch iron rims 
and solid rubber tires; a pug mill that 
mass-produced bricks; and a fence built 
entirely of Joshua tree trunks. 

After Frances Keys died in 1963, Bill 
made arrangements to sell his land. The 
National Park Service eventually became 



the owner with Keys staying on as a life 
tenant. He died in 1969, before his 90th 
birthday. 

Today, the Desert Queen Ranch no 
longer is the scene of bustling family life 
and milling activities. Yet, the ranch still 
relives its colorful past with each tour. 
Tape recordings were madein the 60s by 
foresighted Monument personnel and 
segments are heard where Keys remi- 
nisces about the old days. Visitors feel 
that he is actually accompanying them 
aroung the half-mile look trail, pointing 
to different objects, reflecting on their 
uses, and spinning yarns as they come to 
mind. Many have commented how hear- 
ing Keys' voice is a special highlight of 
the tour, 

Because of the wealth of history it por- 
trays, the Desert Queen Ranchis listed 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places. While not old by some stand- 
ards, it reflects the pioneer spirit of the 
region and tours are a Bicentennial pro- 
ject of Joshua Tree National Monument. 
This, then, is the story of a desert settler 
and his adaptations to a challenging 
land. Those efforts are remembered at 
the Desert Queen Ranch. □ 
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OFFERING: 

Popular air tours over Canyonlands and 
Arches National Parks and other scenic high- 
llghls In southern Utah. 



* Located at Canyonlands Field, 16 miles 
north of Moab, Utah 

• Also serving the Lake Powell-Grand Can- 
yon area out of Page, Arizona 
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TEXAS WHITETAiLS 

Continued from Page 9 

wobbly newcomers is a number one 
requisite for the first week, and the radio 
pulse rate showed this to be true, the 
fawns being active for only 10-30 
minutes a couple of times a day. As is to 
be expected, these active periods mainly 
centered around nursing and grooming 
by their mother who is never far away, 
ready to drive off ail intruders, includ- 
ing her own yearlings. 

The doe nurses the fawns only once or 
twice a day and once or not at all at 
night. This may look like mighty poor 
provisioning, but it is actually not so. 
Chemist F.J . Ruff's analysis of the com- 
position of deer milk showed that it has 
twice the total solids of Jersey cow milk, 
nearly three times as much fat, and more 
than three times the protein. After 
nursing, the fawn follows the doe a little 
way to a new bed site, selected, as an- 
other study showed, by the fawn itself. 
Shifts in the bed site in and out of the 
sun occur during the day, the fawn regu- 
lating its temperature this way. A bed 
site may be as much as four degrees 
cooler than the environment on a hot 
day, The fawn, lying in its bed is hard to 
see; the more so when, in accordance 
with ancient rules of behavior for brand 
new fawns, it "freezes" when alarmed. 
Body flat on the ground, neck out, chin 
down, ears back, it lies perfectly still, 
even when a fly lands and tours around 
its nose. 

The end of the first week sees a big 
change in the erstwhile puny fawn. 
Having gained at least 10 percent of its 
birth weight per day, it is much stronger 
and more agile. Now active 10-15 per- 
cent of the time, it runs to meet its 
mother, following her greater distances, 
and indulging in some exploring on its 
own. No more of this "freezing" stuff, 
the alarmed fawn taking off with speed. 
In fact, as J ackson et al found, a 6-10 day 
old Texas fawn can outrun a man. 
Around the fourth week, the twins get 
together for the first time. Activity in- 
creases markedly with the fawns seek- 
ing out their mother and browsing with 
her before bedding again. Shortly they 
all join the doe's old group of females 
and yearlings, the youngsters becoming 
stronger ali the time and increasing their 
running skills, until at about four months 
of age they are as active as the adults. 
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Taking a good look at all this, Jackson 
and his cohorts decided that the fawn's 
spotted coat and quiet existence are sur- 
vival basics. Also important in avoiding 
predation is the fact that the doe does 
not visit them on a regular schedule and 
then only for a short time, nursing 
quickly and keeping them spic and span 
with no fecal or urine odor about. The 
habit of bedding in a different spot after 
each nursing, and parlaying the young- 
sters in different locations until old 
enough to escape by running are also 
survival adaptations. Incidentally, what 
action there is among the fawns them- 
selves usually takes place around noon 
— a fine Texas touch — since it is then 
that their arch enemy the coyote is 
taking his siesta. Records show, how- 
ever, that the little gent fawns are seem- 
ingly born curious and independent. 
They tend to be more active than the 
little females, ail of which, while no 
doubt preparing them for their future 
dominant roles, still means that they are 
concealed less and hence more subject to 
predation, getting lost by straying too 
far, and more prone to accidents. 

While the does have been dealing with 
all these family problems, the bucks 
have been growing their antlers. In- 
creased testicular activity speeds up the 
hardening of the bone, and by October 
the hair and skin covering is beginning 
to be shed. The formerly friendly little 
bachelor groups break up promptly, the 
bucks viewing each other now as po- 
tential rivals in the fast approaching 
rutting season. By November the bucks 
are tough and aggressive, the larger 
thicker-necked ones dominating the in- 
ferior ones and everybody else in sight 
for that matter. 

Interesting enough, among the Texas 
herd studied by Thomas, Robinson and 
Marburger, there is a rigid code of man- 
ners indicating the buck's frame of 
mind. It consists of five distinct steps, 
always followed in order, and each indi- 
cating an increase in warlike intent. No. 
1 is the "ear drop." Annoyed, the deer 
drops its ears along its neck. If this does 
not correct matters, next comes No. 2, 
the "hard look" wherein the buck, ears 
back, head and neck extended, stares 
intently at the adversary. If the adver- 
sary does ditto, the buck proceeds to No. 
3, the "sidle." Turning his head and 
body 30 degrees from the antagonist, 
head erect and chin tucked in, hair up 
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along his neck and body and rump, he 
takes several sidling steps toward the 
adversary. The opponent may duplicate. 
If so, then comes No. 4, "the antler 
threat." The buck lowers his head so 
that the tines are pointed directly toward 
the rival. Usually, the other retreats at 
this point if not at one of the previous 
steps. But if he stands his ground and 
also lowers his noggin with his hardware 
pointed in turn . . . comes No. 5: the 
"rush." Whambo! They crash together, 
shoving and twisting back and forth un- 
til the larger drives the smaller off his 
feet. This ends the fight. 

The ladies, it seems, also have dif- 
ferences of opinion. Their pattern of ag- 
gressive intent also consists of the ear 
drop, the hard look and the sidle in 
order. If these do not work, the annoyed 
female lunges toward her adversary, 
striking out with a front foot. If she has 
met her match, the other strikes back. 
Both then rear up on their hind legs and 
flail out with both front feet, the battle 
continuing until one finally quits and de- 
parts. Fawns of seven to 10 months of 
age, rowing among themselves, use the 
female threat pattern. 

While not as gregarious as mule deer, 
whitetails still have a strong herd in- 
stinct. If one sees or smells something it 
cannot identify, it stamps a forefoot, the 
other deer all pausing to listen. A 
greater alarm calls for a snort — heard at 
least 300 feet. If escape is in order, the 
last warning snort rises to a whistle, and 
every deer within earshot is off and 
running, white tails up and flashing. 

The temperature problem posed by 
the hot and arid Southwest is met main- 
ly by that old inherited energy-saving 
life style of the deer clan. Daily ac- 
tivity periods of moving about feeding 
are well interspersed with long rest per- 
iods in bed. Cud chewers, deer spend 
much of their day lying quietly in the 
shade, working over the groceries taken 
aboard earlier. Well equipped with 
sweat glands, they are cooled by 
evaporation and if the heat becomes ex- 
cessive, they pant. Moisture is provided 
in the browsed vegetation, deer being 
selective feeders, choosing the food 
highest in nutrition and moisture con- 
tent, and by visits to secret water holes 
in the early morning and evening. 

All in all, these small western mem- 
bers of the whitetail clan are well 
adapted to Southwest living. □ 
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year round, ah carpeted 
beautifully furnished. Electric 
heat and air conditioning. Make 
the Amargosa Hotel your head- 
quarters while in the Death 
Valley area. 

You can now dine in the restor- 
ed DINING ROOM in the Hotel. 
A separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #1 for information or reser- 
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Visit Marta Becket's famous 
AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE. 
You've read about this beautiful 
and unique attraction in Desert 
and National Geographic. See 
Marta Becket's program of 
dance-mimes. See her fabulous 
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and Monday Through April. 
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ber. 8:15; doors open at 7:45. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
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MORE ABOUT: 

Green Obsidian, Glass and 

Crucible Buttons 

JRIOR COLUMNS, regarding the 
above items, that appeared in the Oc- 
tober, November and December 1975 
issue of Desert, brought an excellent 
reader response. We have tetters from 
miners, assay ers, university professors, 
rockhounds and other interested indivi- 
duals. Some of these were given special 
answers. The others, we hope, will con- 
sider this column as an answer. Some of 
the letters were included in the "Letters 
to the Editor" column. 

We are especially grateful to the as- 
sayers that wrote about crucible buttons. 
They gave us much information that we 
did not have. We would like to quote 
from a letter by Walter G. Statler, of the 
Iron King Assay office, Humboldt, Ari- 
zona. He has offered the following addi- 
tion to our story. 

"There are certain chemicals, known 
as fluxes, that are added in order for the 
ore to melt. The basic ones are: Litharge 
(lead oxide), Soda Ash (sodium carbon- 
ate), and Borax Class (anhydrous 
sodium borate). 

"These are added in proportioned 
amount and mixed with the pulverized 
ore in the crucible, and placed in a hot 
(1200 degrees C) furnace. These fluxes 
melt at a lower temperature than the ore 
itself, and by so doing, take the ore into 
molten solution with them. 

"The litharge is reduced to metallic 
lead and settles to the bottom of the cru- 
cible. It comes in contact with the pre- 
cious metals in the ore, which go into 
solution with the lead. When fusion is 
complete, the molten mass is poured into 
a cast iron mold, and the lead sinks to 
the bottom 

"Removing the silver and gold from 
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the lead is done by a process called cu- 
pellation. The cupel, a small dish made 
from bone ash, is placed with the lead 
button in it, into a furnace. The lead be- 
comes molten and oxidizes, soaking into 
the bone ash cupel. 

"At this point, there remains a small 
bead of combined gold and silver which 
is called a Dore's bead. The bead is 
weighed, and the weight recorded. The 
bead is then placed in a small vessel of 
dilute nitric acid, which dissolves the 
silver, but not the gold. The gold is 
weighed for the gold assay, and its 
weight subtracted from the first weight, 
to give the silver assay." 

Along with his excellent letter, Mr. 
Statler sent samples of the lead button 
attached to the crucible button, a cupel 
with the precious metal Dore' bead at- 
tached, and various colored slag crucible 
buttons. These will be on exhibit as the 
Desert Magazine office. We are grateful 
to Mr. Statler for his concern, time and 
samples. 

We received many examples of cruci- 
ble buttons, which were of real interest 
to us, The most unique group, however, 
came from Mr. Stewart Deighton, Sun 
Valley, California. He has been experi- 
menting with the types of colored 
glasses he could produce by adding dif- 
ferent types of fluxes. He has used 
borax, zirconium and zinc oxides. From 
these, he has produced a marvelous ar- 
ray of different colored glasses. Most of 
the samples he sent us were transparent, 
or nearly so, with very vivid colors, He 
was careful to point out that his results 
were "not typical of normal slags from 
assay endeavors," Typical or not, they 
were of interest to us, and indicated the 
possibilities that might be found at 
mines where unusual conditions exist. 

The references we made to green ob- 
sidian brought responses that we had not 
expected. Perhaps we should have been 
a bit more specific in pointing out that 
we were referring to a clear obsidian that 
could be cut into faceted gems. The glass 
that is being offered as obsidian is of this 
type. 

We received very unusual opaque ob- 
sidian samples from two different peo- 
ple. One, from Oregon, is a gray with 
perhaps a hint of green. From an un- 
known source, we received a yellowish 
obsidian, again with only the faintest 
hint of green. Both were too opaque to 
be viewed with transmitted light. Our 
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students did not think these were green, 
but admitted that if another color had to 
be attached, green was the most likely. 
Even though we do not feel that these 
two samples were green, they certainly 
indicate a possibility that a green obsid- 
ian may be found. Keep looking, folks, 
you may be able to show us that green 
obsidian. 

The green obsidian story brought a 
very interesting response from Professor 
Earl lngerson, of University of Texas, at 
Austin. He sent us a piece of transparent 
yellowish obsidian with a faint, but de- 
finite green color. This came from the 
Peruvian Andes, at about 12,000 feet 
elevation. 

This piece was a delightful surprise 
and comes as close as any to the material 
which we (with tongue in cheek) say does 
not happen. Along with the sample, he 
sent a scientific paper describing the ob- 
sidian and the geology of the area where 
it was found. 

This piece of obsidian is somewhat 
egg-shaped, with the surface covered 
with etchings that look much like "worm 
tracks" in decaying wood. This type of 
surface is nearly identical to that found 
on some tektites, which were also cover- 
ed in this series of articles. 

We immediately asked why the great 
similarity to tektites, and received back a 
three-page letter describing differences, 
both visible and invisible. We were 
pleased (and flattered) that a busy pro- 
fessor would take the time to send us 
large amounts of information, As a re- 
sult, we are becoming fast friends, with 
visits next fall being discussed. 

May we digress for a while, and en- 
large upon the sentence above? The pre- 
paration of a column such as we produce 
is fun (and we get paid, too!). The re- 
search that we do in a somewhat limited 
way always teaches us something, which 
in the end is really why we do it. If we 



learn something, then we hope that 
others learn from what we write. 

The letters and samples that we re- 
ceive from our readers are an added 
bonus. When we make good friends from 
the exchange, we feel that we have 
gained far more than we originally hoped 
from our column. 

Most of the letters that we have re- 
ceived have not resulted in forming firm 
friendships, but the fact that a good 
number have written, and offered sug- 
gestions and criticisms, indicates to us 
that the potential for a friendship is. 
there. If the friendship did not develop, 
then the fault is ours, □ 



JED'S MOTEL 

Private Hot Mineral Baths 
Housekeeping Units, Barbeque. 
Dance to live music in Private Club House 
Pot Luck Dinners, Etc. 
Compare our Prices! 
Come! Have a Happy Time! 

Closed June 15 to September 15th 

JED'S MOTEL 

P. O. Box 81, Tecopa.Californla 92389 
714 852-4288 




W/ndmi'/L 



Unique lawn d&corallon. Turns in 
slightest breeze Adds rusiic 
, charm. 4'/j ft., 8 It. & 10 It, sizes. 
SOXED Free Color Lileralure. Send 
lo Ornamenial Windmill Sales. 10336 
DeSoto. Chatsworlti, Calif, 91311. 
213-341-2672. 




38 YEARS 
BEFORE 

WORLD'S EH 
FIRST CITY 

WAS LIT BY ELECTRICITY, 

Covinglon manufactured hand & rooi powered grinders 
(or Gem Coral £ Sea Sheila ■ never losing Iheir 
leadership They now offer a selection of over 2QQ 



Deluxe Gem Tumbler 

Rugged, compact for pros 
& beginners. Mod. 250D. 
Sh. Wt. 18 lbs. 




8" & 10" Koolerant Kontrolled 

Trim Saws Heavy duly 

ihroughout Complete with Power 
Feed & Cut-Oul Swuch & Motor. 

K<tC $257.75 




Diamond Drill, 
Carver& Buffer 

Special design saves dia- 
mond drills. Ideal for Tur- 
quoise & ether valuable 
stones. Mod. 605D. Sh, Wt. 
10 lbs. $54.90 




'COVINGTON Sines T848I 

I Box 35, Dept. D ., Redlanda, CA 92373 

' Please accept my order for the following ite 

I 



accept my 
ind ship at once: 
Enclosed is my: 
i Check 

'Money Order 

■ Name 



ng items, 



Gem Tumbler 
Drill 
Trim Saw 



Free 
Catalog 



Address . 



\ 

| State. 



City. 



-Zip. 



I 



^^Be Hire ro enclose postage. Celll Buys™ Add Tat. J 
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th* trading f*#»t 

• BOOKS-MAGAZINES • MAPS • PROSPECTING 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks, Box 808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



BURIED TREASURE! An unrivaled collection of 
"Where To Look" and "How To Search" books, 
25c. Treasure, Box 1377-D, LaCrosse, Wise. 
54601. 



ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 1933-1975. Send wants 
with ae I f-ad dressed stamped envelope. Old 
photos wanted. Scebbing, 8431 Flossmor, Pico 
Rivera, California 90660. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $6.50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM, 
Mentone, California 92359. 



KITCHEN BIBLE-Feed 2 to 100. Alaskan ex- 
periences, game cookery, make bananas, auto- 
biography. Great gifts. Marge Stav, 3217-26th 
Ave., W„ Seattle, Washington 98199. 



"CAMPER SPECIAL" Rockhound, Treasure 
Hunter, Fisherman. First time offered recipes. 
This one will make you a "Hit" with your 
"Group." $2.00 to "Gems," P.O.Box 3222, 
Quartz Hill, California 93534. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
denaOr., Riverside, California 92501. Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
wslry, gem Identification, slabbing. 72-042 
ighway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



MAPS— "Pioneer Colorado" — "Pioneer New 
Mexico"— "Pioneer Arizona" — "Pioneer Tex- 
as." (Each approximately 1,200 square Inches.) 
They show old roads, railroads, cattle and emi- 
grant trails, stage and freight lines with stations, 
old forts trading posts, aarly settlements and 
mining towns, Indian tribe areas. Most every- 
thing has dates shown. They are not Gimmick 
Maps! $3.00 each — any two $5.00— any three 
$7.00— all four $9.00. (Note; These are the 
world-famous "Van Arsdale Maps.") Sent 
tubed, postpaid, ready to frame. Check— cash- 
money order. "Klckapoo Maps," 607 Glrard, 
Moriarly, New Mexico 87035. 



MAPS, OLD STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
Maps 70-110 Years old. SASE, Northern Map, 
Dept. DM, Eagle River, Wise, 54521. 



WATERPROOF STRIP MAPS Pacific Crest 
Trail. 80 feet of maps, Canada to Mexico, 
$19.75. Rogers, Box 1907, Santa Ana, California 
92702. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 No, 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667. 



GOLD TEST KIT-Pocket sized field kit with 
simple directions, Indicator fluid, glassware, $15 
postpaid. Calif, add 90c tax. COD send 12. Reed 
Engineering, 1140 N. Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 
92667. 



. OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S. 1883-84-85 O mint $10.00 each. Catalogue 
50c. Schultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 10 



OLD U.S. SILVER and Gold Coins in all denom- 
inations, 1809-1964. Many In mint condition. 
Order by mall and save. List 25c. Bodie, Box 
428, Ridgecresl, California 93555. 



SILVER DOLLARS, 1800's - early 1900's, $5,50, 
10 different $49; 20 mixed $94; 100, $442. Guar- 
anteed. Wholesalers, Box DM-13041, Tucson, 
Arizona 85732. 



BEAUTIFUL CHUNKY Natural Gold Nuggets, 
$3.00, $5.00 and $8.00 sizes. Also; Packet of 
black sand and gold and Instructions for panning 
practice, $1 .00. Prospector Jack Ward, Box 3B0, 
Sandla Park, New Mexico 87047, 



LEARN PROSPECTING FOR GOLD and other 
precious minerals, Join Gold Prospectors Associ- 
ation of America and receive one years subscrip- 
tion to Prospectors News (magazine), member- 
ship card, patch, deca), large gold locations 
map, Information service, Instruction packet and 
more. Send $5.00 to G.P.A.A. National Head- 
quarters, P. O. Box 10602, Eugene, Oregon 
97401 . 



• REAL ESTATE 



DESERT HOUSE, 900 square feet, two bed- 
rooms, full bath, fireplace, two wells, electric 
and full 40 acres. 337-2632. $18,000. 



HI -DESERT LAND FOR SALE— %mile north of 
Tabletop Mt. Beautiful pine and juniper trees, 
own your own vacation site. For further informa- 
tion write Doug Smith, Box 2, Essex, CA 92332. 



• ROCKHOUNDS 



PRINEVILLE ROCKHOUNDS POW WOW. A 
great place to socialize or market your wares. 
For Information write Prineville Rockhounds 
Pow Wow Assn., P.O.Box 671, Prineville, Ore- 
gon 97754. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



AMAZING PLANT GROWTH I For fascinating 
informative Booklet send $1.25. Guaranteed re- 
sults. Sierra Meadows Ranch, Box 1614-D, 
Sparks, Nevada 89431. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD — "JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death 
Valley region, all desert areas. Paul H. Thomp- 
son Enterprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 
714-876-5469. 



FREE TRAVELGUIDE to Preplanned Wilder- 
ness Vacations. Write: Adventours — West and 
Wild, Box B, Woodland, California 95695. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



BURIED TREASURE — Locale up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send tor free, informative phamplet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla. 
33611. 



BEGINNERS STUDY MATERIALS. Minerals, 
gemstones, fossils, woods, gold, collections, 
others. Catalog 25c. Mineral Lore, 3004-D Park 
Avenue, San Bernardino, California 92404, 



HOW TO PLACE YOUH AO 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads Is 10th ol second 
month preceding cover dale. 



• POSITION WANTED 



EXPERIENCED TOUR LEADER and Curator 
available for desert oriented employment associ- 
ated with Western History and Literature, 
Indian Lore and Aft and Architecture of the Old 
West. 42-year-old married Desert Rat and Re- 
formed University Professor with curatorial, 
photographic, horse training and desert camp- 
ing experience will ba a guide for your lour com- 
pany, lead campflre chats on environment or 
curate history museum. Western art or Indian 
collection, ghost town or historical building. 146 
(Front) Redwood Ave., Carlsbad, Calif. 92008. 
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TREASURE FINDERS 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect 
gold, stiver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information.. Underground Explora- 
tions, Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, CalU. 
94025. 



WILL. YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed Instructions, $4.00, Trionlcs, Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL — The only one 
of Us kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. V.A. 
Approved. Send for Free Brochure. Roy Keister 
College of Fine Arts, 15800 Highland Dr., San 
Jose, California 95121. 



JULIAN EPITAPH — weekly publication from old 
mountain gold mining town. History, humor, 
small town news. Unique gift Item. Yearly, 
$10.00. Box 764, Julian, California 92036. 

HYDROPONIC GARDENING made easy. Do 
way with the conventional concepts. Save money 
and time. Autorrfatic Feed System has no pumps 
or timers, saves on nutrient. Do you wish to 
grow tasty vegetables, beautiful flowers or bed- 
ding plants? Send for our book "New Simplified 
Hydroponic System for Home Gardeners." The 
book also provides valuable information for 
building the structure to plant care. Send $5.00 
to A&.R Enterprise, 2602 No. 80th PL, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85257. 



COIN INVESTMENTS For Retirement and 
Profits! Complete Information included in our 
Detailed Publication I $2.00 Postpaid. Coins, Box 
1377-D, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601. 



NATURAL STONE HOUSE detailed building in- 
structions . . . illustrated! 156 pages . . . $4.95 
postpaid. Guaranteed! Glenn Smith Enterprises, 
Box 1513, Dept. 69, Akron, Ohio 44309. 



Preserve Your Issues 

For Travel Guides and 
Reference in a 



BINDER 



Each library-style brown vinyl 
binder holds 12 issues of Desert 
Magazine. An ideal gift for friends 
who constantly refer to Desert as 
a source of information on all of 
the West. 

Only 4. 50 

1 Postpaid 

H SUBE TO STATE WHAT YEAR YOU WANT 
PRINTED IN OOID ON THE BINDER 

Send thick u< money order Is 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, are 
(wo excellently detailed maps for back country 
explorers ol lhe Moiave and Colorado Deserts 
Macs show highways, gravel roads, feep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are hot on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns, 
Indian sites, eh. Mojave Desert Overview 
covers irom u S 395 at Little Lake 10 Boulder 
City. Nevada. 10 Parker Dam 10 Viclorvitte Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers trom the Mexican 
border to Joshua Tree National Monument to 
Banning to the Arizona side of the Colorado Riv- 
er Be certain 10 slate which map when ordering. 

$3.00 Each 



ANZA-SORREGO OESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set ol 7 maps covering the Anzs-Borrego Des- 
ert Slate Park. &V4 "xlf" formal, bound IS. SO 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38"*25" and 
scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the oltier Contains de- 
lated local ion of place names, many ol which 
are not on regular maps IS. 60 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this is their new 
large map on pioneer trails blazed from 1541 
through 186? in the western Lfnned Slates, Su- 
perimposed in red on black and white. 37"x45" 

14.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enlerprises. 38"*25" and 
scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on lhe oiher Contains de- 
tailed location ol plate names, many ol which 
are noi on regular maps $4.00 

Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25 cents tor postage & handling Calif residents please add S\, slate sales tax 
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REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

□ 



May 1976 



Check here if you 
wish this issue replaced. 



P. O, Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 



ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 



I I RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME _ 
ADDRESS 



i I SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gilt Card: "From 



I I SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 

One Year $6.00 I I PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



□ BILL ME LATER 



Two Years $11.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years 116.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) with Yearfs) □ Undated 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answers must ^ 

Remembers Palisade . . . 

tn reading Mary Francis Strong's "Plucky 
Palisade" (March, 1976), it was almost like 
listening to my mother reminiscing the Old 
Days in Palisade. The proprietor of the 
Winchster Saloon was my father, J .W. Ebert. 
He also owned the Palisade Hotel and Restau- 
rant and nearby ranch in Pine Valley. 

My father was born in Carson City in 1865, 
and my husband and I have made many trips 
to the area trying to locate more information. 
His father and mother are both buried at the 
"Mainden Graven Cemetery" in Beowawe. 

MRS. JOHN D.RATCLIFF, 
Cardena, California. 

Golden Queen Nostalgia . . . 

I found the article about the old Golden 
Queen at Mojave in your December, 1975 
issue most interesting. I worked in the Golden 
Queen assay office for about 10 months in 
1933 and 1939. In those days a job was a job 
so that was 10 straight months without a 
single day off. Your article, therefore, has a 
bit of nostalgic significance for me. 

There is one parenthetical story concerning 
life al the Golden Queen that might be of in- 
terest to your readers. The main hoist room 
was underground about 700 feet inside Sole- 
dad Mountain from the mine portal shown in 
your pictures. Besides being underground, it 
was further enclosed to retain a bit of warmth 
from all the electrical equipment and the 
bodies of miners who flocked in at lunch 
break for a comfortable place to eat and so- 
cialize a bit. The lunch scraps attracted mice 
and the mice attracted a crippled old tomcat 
of dubious ancestry. 

Somewhere in his long and eventful life 
that old Tom had lost much of one front leg, 
so he wasn't very great at chasing birds and 
young rabbits outside with the daylight crew. 
He took the easy way. He found a permanent 
home underground where it was cool in 
summer, far from the oppressive desert heat. 
The hoist operators provided a comfortable 
bed near the hoist motor resistors, and the 
mice and miners provided plenty of food. 

So the cat prowled the mine, snatched way- 
ward mice and acted fairly appreciative to- 
ward his human benefactors. Besides purring 
a bit and rubbing against a boot or two, he 
accompanied each new shift from the mine 
portal to the underground hoist room and es- 



This column is a public service and there is no 
charge for listing your event or meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by sending in your an- 
nouncement. Wb must receive the information 
at least three months prior to the event. 

MAY 1 & 2, 11th Antique Bottle Show and 
Sale sponsored by the San Diego Antique 
Bottle Club, Scottish Rite Memorial Center, 
Interstate 8, Mission Valley, California. Infor- 
mation: Ed McCann, 714-295-6028. 

MAY 1 & 2, 18th Annual Gems and Mineral 
Show sponsored by the Kern County Mineral 
Society, Kern County Fairgrounds, South 
"P" St. and Ming Avenue, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Free parking and admission. Dealers, door 
prizes. 

MAY 1 & 2, Canyon City Lapidary Society, El 
Monte Cem & Mineral Club, Inc., La Puente 
Gem & Mineral Club— "Million $ Cem 
Show." Los Angeles County Fairgrounds. 

MAY 1 & 2, Tourmaline Cem and Mineral 
Society presents "Our Mineral Heritage" at 
its 27th annual show. Helix High School, La 
Mesa, Calif. No dealers. Free admission. 

MAY 1 & 2, Golden State Treasure Hounds 
Fourth Annual Hunt, Shell Park, Bakersfield, 
Calif. Free camping, displays, family fun. 



corted the old shift back out. This meant two 
round trips for him because, in those days of 
more work and less pay, no one had heard of 
portal -to -portal time and the shifts overlap- 
ped at the hoist room. 

That old cat worked both shifts, never ven- 
tured outside, and got along just famously for 
long distances up and down the mine drifts by 
walking with that stub front leg of his 
propped up on the haulage rail, so help me. 
His walk was askew, but his tail was always 
straight! 

JOHNSOUTHWORTH, 
Burbank, California. 



Enjoys Desert . . . 

I enjoy your magazine very much, and have 
been to many of the places described. All of 
the articles are so complete and they sure 
bring back memories of years gone by. 

! have spent quite a lot of my 71 years in the 
tall timber of Washington and Oregon, and in 
the mountains of California and Nevada. Also 
some time in Arizona, t really enjoyed the 
article on Oatman, Arizona as 1 have been 
there several times. 

Keep up the good work. 

RAY F. FORBES, 
Brisbane, California. 



MAY 8 & 9, The Delvers Annual Cem Show 
will be held in the Student Center at Cerritos 
College, 11110 Alondra Blvd., Norwalk, Calif. 
Free admission, dealers, demonstrations, 
plenty of parking. Contact: Carole Gibson, 
12303 Richeon Ave., Downey, Calif. 90242. 

MAY 8-23, The Julian's Woman's Club 
presents its Golden Anniversary 50th Annual 
Wildflower Show, Community Hall, Julian, 
Calif, Over 300 varieties of wildf lowers from 
the desert to the high mountains will be dis- 
played. The Chamber of Commerce will spon- 
sor an Art Show on the upper floor of the 
Town Hall the same days. 

MAY 15 & 16, Annual May Festival of Gems 
sponsored by the Clendale Lapidary and Gem 
Society, Glendale Civic Auditorium, 1401 N. 
Verdugo Rd. Lapidary art, jewelry, minerals 
and fossils will be displayed. Admission 50 
cents, parking free. 

MAY 15 & 16, Mission Peak Gem & Mineral 
Society 10th Annual Show, "Star Spangled 
Stones" at Irvington High School, Blacow Rd. 
at Grimmer Blvd., Fremont, Calif. Exhibits, 
demonstrations, dealers. Chairman: Jim 
Halter, 5736 Souza Ave., Newark, CA 94560. 

MAY 26-31, Annual Chest of Jewels Show, 
Butte County Fairgrounds, Chieo, Calif., 
sponsored by the Superior California Cem 
and Mineral Association and its seven 
member clubs from Paradise, Oroville, Chico, 
Corning, Red Bluff, Marysville and Redding. 
Dealers. 

MAY 27, Annual Reno-Sparks Flower Show 
"200 Years of Living Glory," Centennial 
Coliseum, Reno, Nevada, Admission free, 
exhibits. 

MAY 29.-31, American Indian Crafts and Art 
Show & Sale, Goodman's Hall, 10 Jack Lon- 
don Square, Oakland, California. Admission, 
Adults $2.00, Children 51.00. 

MAY 29-31, 12th Annual Gold Country 
Classic for 4WD and dune buggies, presented 
by the Sacramento Jeepers, Inc., 9 miles east 
of Sloughhouse, California on Highway 16, 20 
minutes from Sacramento. Geared for the 
family off-roader. Camping area available. 

MAY 29-31, World-of-Rockhounds Assoc., 
Inc., Field Trip to the East Cady Mountains 
for new and experienced rockhounds. Guided 
trips from camp each day to collecting area. 
Instruction for beginners. Camp will be 7.6 
miles north of Ludlow via Crucero Rd. Ludlow 
is approx, 57 miles east of Barstow, Calif, on 
Highway 40. Chairman: Barbara Kahre, 4516 
W 64th St., Inglewood, Calif. 90.302. 
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Uisit our 
Intimate 

Gallery of 
Western Art 



FEATURING SELECTED WORKS OF 
OUTSTANDING ARTISTS INCLUDING: 



LYLE V. BALL 
CARL BRAY 
ELBERT CHEYNO 
CHARLES L. COCHRANE 
ANDY DAGOSTA 
ARLIE FILES 
WAYNE JUSTUS 



CHARLES LA MONK 
LLOYD MITCHELL 
KENNETH MANSKER 
PATRICIA SCARANO 
CLARENCETHORPE 
DAVID VILLASENOR 
JAMES ZAR 



Tuckin' |rt, 

Oil, 24' 'x 18" 
Patricia Scarano 



DESERT MAGAZINE ART GALLERY 

74-425 Highway 111 
Palm Desert, California 92260 






The First and Only 

All Color Book on 

Turquoise 



By OSCAR T. BRANSON 

This Book Is A 
Must For Anyone 
Possessing 
Even One Piece 
Of Turquoise 
Jewelry 

The Truth 
About Treated 
Or Stabilized 
Turquoise— 
What It Is— 
How It Is Done 




Beautiful 
Illustrations 
In Accurate 
Color Can Help 
You Identify the 
Turquoise In Your 
Jewelry— Pictures of 
Turquoise from 43 
Localities from 
U. S. And Around 
The World, 

Photography By 
Ray Manley Studios 

68 Pages 

62 Full Color Pages 
100 Color Plates 
9"x12" Perfect Bound 



Please Add 25c On Each 
Order For Packing And Postage 



Order From 

DESERT MAGAZINE 

P.O. Box1318 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 
Calif. Res. Please Add State Tax 



